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JULIANA, 


An anchorite of Norwich who lived in the days of King Edward II. 


THE EIGHTH CHAPTER. 


AND so long as I saw this sight of the plenteous bleeding 

Streaming down from the thorne-crown’d Head of my wor- 
shippful Jesu, 

So long I might never stint of these words—Benedicite Dom'nus ! 

Six things I understood while this shewing was made to my 
vision ; 

Of which the first is the token of Jesu’s most blessédful Passion 

Shewn in the plenteous shedding of blood so precious and 
rev’rent : 

Next is that sweet holie Maiden who is His dear worthie 
Mother ; 

Then the all bless¢dful Godhead that was ever and shall be 

All that is mightie; all that is Love; and all that is Wisdome. 

That which is fourth is all that God in his Love hath created. 

Wote I well that heaven and earth and all that hath being 

Soothlie is large and fair and good in the sight of its Maker. 

Why to my feeble beholding it sheweth so litle and worthlesse 

Was that I saw it in the presence of Him who did make it. 

Once that a soul be lifted to see the Maker of all things 

Seemeth all that is made, to its sight, full litle and nothing. 

Fifthly; all that is made is for love; and the same love it 
keepeth ; 

And as before said Love will keep it without end for ever. 
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Sixthly; I saw how God is in all that is good; and the 
goodnes 

Anything hath in its being He is it all, and He onlie. 

All this I saw with plentie of space and time to behold it: 

And tho’ the sight that is bodilie stinted,* leaving no vision, 

Yet the sight that is ghostlie dwelleth in my understanding. 

Full of these thoughts I abode with rev’rent dreed and enjoy- 
ment, 

Longing as much as I durst to see more if it were His pleasure. 

Thereupon was my charitie stirred to mine own even Christian, 

Wishing that what I saw and knew the same they might all 
see, 

That it might be unto them a ghostlie and blessédful comfort. 

Then said I simplie unto my friends who were standing around 


me— 

Thinking to die—“ This day is the last of my life, and my 
domesday,”’ 

For on the day of our death are we deemed as we shall be for 
ever. 

This said I, hoping to make them have mind how short is this 
living : 


As in my death before them they plainly might see in example, 
Seeing the nought of all earthlie things they might love God 


better. ; 
For as I weened to have died, it was wounder and marvaile in 
party, 
Since methought that for them who should live this vision was 
vouchsafed. 


All that I say of me I mean for all my even Christian, 
As I am learnéd of our Lord God that He meaneth it should 


be. 

Therefore I praie you all for God’s sake, and for your own 
profit, 

Leaving the sight of a poor and simple wretch it was shewed 
to, 


Mightilie, wiselie, and meeklie beholding it all in God onlie, 

Who of His courtesie, love, and endles goodnes would shew it. 

Sith for our comfort He sheweth it, it is His will that ye 
take it 

Joying and liking, as pleaseth the Lord Jesu Christ of His 
mercie. 


* 


ALFRED YOUNG. 


* Stinted : ceased. 




















CARDINAL MANNING.. 


CARDINAL MANNING. 


THE cloud of mourning which has recently fallen upon the 
Catholics of Great Britain, through the death of the venerable 
head of the English hierarchy, has cast a shadow over the en- 
tire Catholic world, and in an especial manner over the vast 
English-speaking community which owes allegiance to Holy 
Church. It was but yesterday, as it were, that the late Cardinal 
was extending the hand of fellowship to his co-religionists on 
this side of the Atlantic, in that touching voice-message to the 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Baltimore—that message which conveyed 
once more from the Old World to the New the imperishable and 
consoling truths of the ancient faith, through the medium of the 
latest contrivance of modern invention. “The Catholic Church 
in England,” so the message ran, “sends its greeting to the 
Catholic Church in America and to all the citizens of the Unit- 
ed States, and hopes that we may always be of one heart and 
one mind, and become one fold under one Shepherd.” The 
words are still fresh in our recollections; the sweet tones in 
which they were spoken are even now preserved, like the honey 
in the hive, in the waxen receptacle of the phonograph; but 
the tongue that uttered them is mute—the great spirit has him- 
self been gathered into the one fold, in the heavenly meaning 
of the-:term, to which he so expectantly pointed. That message 
was the cardinal’s prophetic farewell to the Catholic people of 
America. 

In the present moment of sorrow it is difficult to form a 
just estimate of the influence which Cardinal Manning exercised 
upon the age in which he lived; but the difficulty does not 
arise from any fear of exaggeration. His influence was of a 
two-fold character. It was both direct and indirect; it was 
practical as well as spiritual; and, while its practical side can be 
measured by solid and tangible results, its unsubstantial element 
remains a vast but still an unknown quantity. In considering 
the life and work of the late cardinal-archbishop it is impossible 
wholly to separate it from the life and work of his illustrious 
colleague in the Sacred College, Cardinal Newman; for, para- 
doxical though it may appear, though their labors were, in a 
measure, distinct, they were, nevertheless, absolutely inseparable. 
While neither, standing alone, would be in any ‘degree less 
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great, it is doubtful whether either of them could, by himself, 
have achieved a similar amount of success. Their combined 
efforts were essential to the important work they were called 
upon to accomplish. Acting by independent and collateral agen- 
cies, they laid siege simultaneously to the two principal fortresses 
of the enemy. Newman appealed primarily to men’s minds; 
Manning sought in the first place to conquer their hearts. In 
saying this we do not for a moment imply that they were not 
both of them intensely human, as well as supremely intellectual; 
but, while Newman’s chief weapons were reason and logic, the 
great secret of Manning’s influence and authority was to be 
found in the breadth and the depth of his sympathies. It is 
impossible to say which of the two bore the more important 
part in the spiritual campaign in which they were engaged, be- 
cause, as we have said, the action of both was equally indispen- 
sable. Newman was emphatically the sage, the seer, the thinker, 
the scientific expert of the movement, before the force and lu- 
cidity of whose logic the sophistries of his antagonists were 
effectually dissipated. Manning, on the other hand, was the 
statesman, the organizer, the diplomatist, and his lot was thus 
cast in a less secluded and a far more active field. Newman, 
by a process of deep and unwearied research, had to trace the 
great truths of life from their source to their final destination— 
to draw up the chart, as it were, which might be safely followed 
in the future convoy of souls. Manning, as the pilot of the 
ship, had to guide it in safety past the shoals and rocks that 
hemmed it round, and to bear the full brunt of the storm that 
threatened its destruction. Newman’s work was effected once 
and for all, and he survived many years after the fulfilment of 
his mission. Manning’s labor, on the contrary, was incessant 
and unrelaxing, nor did it wholly cease till death struck him 
down, while still standing at the helm. 

The career of the late cardinal was a singularly busy one, 
and, when its record comes to be written, it will be found to 
contain much that is deserving of study and imitation. Here, 
however, it is only possible to give the merest outline. Born at 
Totteridge, in the county of Hertfordshire, on July 15, 1808, Car- 
dinal Manning spent a little more than half of his long life as a 
member of the Established Church of England, to which he be- 
longed by inheritance. He was the son of a prosperous member 
of the British House of Commons, and early showed an inclina- 
tion to follow in the footsteps of his father. After passing with 
some distinction through Harrow School and Balliol College, 
Oxford, he entered upon life with the intention of pursuing a 
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political career, for which he was in many ways well fitted. 
With this purpose in view he was admitted to the English 
colonial office at the age of twenty-three, and there devoted him- 
self for a time to the study of constitutional law and politics, 
his acquaintance with which subjects he afterwards, no doubt, 
found of much utility. Within the short space of a year, how- 
ever, his plans underwent a complete change, and following the 
unerring dictates of his conscience, he decided to abandon the 
affairs of state for the care of souls. In this decision, it may 
well be said that England lost a statesman of the highest type, 
but she ‘most assuredly gained what was of far more general 
and permanent value; she lost a politician possibly, but she 
gained an apostle. Returning to Oxford, Manning was elected 
a fellow of Merton, and was soon afterwards ordained a minis- 
ter of the Anglican Church. From the outset of his ministry 
his influence began to grow. His intellectual activity was always 
intense. He took the lead in many of the ecclesiastical move- 
ments of the day, notably in the educational] campaign of 1838, 
and, so highly were his abilities regarded, that, from being rec- 
tor of Lavington and Graffham in Sussex, he was, at the early 
age of thirty-two, appointed Archdeacon of Chichester, while two 
years later, namely, in 1842, he was made select preacher to the 
University of Oxford. The stir caused by the Tractarian move- 
ment was at this time at its height, and though Manning was 
not himself one of the primary leaders of the crusade, he never- 
theless exercised a very potent influence upon the minds of ail 
associated with it. When, in the year 1845, John Henry Newman 
seceded and “ went over to the enemy,” Manning was looked to 
by many as the mainstay of the English Establishment. As the 
great influence of Newman had carried large numbers of earnest 
Anglicans over with him to Rome, so the great example of 
Archdeacon Manning exercised a restraining influence, and kept 
many equally earnest men for a time in the English Church. 
But Manning had himself, by this time, begun to discern the 
truth. The grace which had been bestowed so plentifully upon 
so many of his contemporaries was already working within him, 
and, as his spiritual vision became clearer, his convictions grew 
in strength. The inducements to remain where he was were un- 
doubtedly great, but happily’ his sense of duty was equal to the 
strain. To secede would mean to ruthlessly sever all the ties 
and associations of a lifetime, and to begin life again at the 
very moment when the greatest prizes which the Church of Eng- 
land could offer him were actually within his grasp. With many 
men the question would have rested between resisting these 
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powerful temptations, or resisting the voice of grace; but with 
Manning the question seems never to have been at stake. For 
a time, it is true, like Newman and others before him, he strove 
conscientiously to reconcile the irreconcilable; to identify the 
truth which his own reason, aided by the grace of God, had dis- 
covered, with that semblance of truth which was taught by the 
establishment to which he still belonged. The task, of course, 
was a hopeless one, and the breath that was needed to bring 
down the avalanche came, at length, from the very body which 
it was destined to crush. The event which precipitated Arch- 
deacon Manning’s final renunciation of Anglicanism, and his con- 
sequent submission to Rome, was the decision in the now fam- 
ous Gorham case, whereby a certain Mr. Gorham, a clergyman 
of the Church of England, was permitted to remain in his sacred 
office notwithstanding the fact that he openly denied the doc- 
trine of baptismal regeneration. The protest signed by thirteen 
prominent members of the English Church proved of no avail; 
the decision was upheld, and shortly afterwards Archdeacon 
Manning and five of the others who had put their names to the 
manifesto, followed up their action to its only logical end—they 
joined the Catholic Church. The effect of the great churchman’s 
secession was remarkable, coming, as it did, in the midst of 
that violent “no-popery” outburst in England which had been 
occasioned by the re-establishment in that country of the Catho- 
lic hierarchy. Manning’s example,, like that of Newman six 
years earlier, was followed by. an immense number of those who 
had been content to look to him for guidance, and while the 
already waning influence of the Anglican Church was once more 
perceptibly shaken, the reawakening power of Catholicism in 
England received what has proved to be a fresh and permanent 
impetus. The year 1851 was thus rendered doubly memorable 
for the Catholics of Great Britain. 

Writing, at a later period of his life, of his work while in the 
Anglican communion, when, as he said, “I knew the revelation 
of the day of Pentecost only in a broken and fragmentary way,” 
and of the gradual growth of his religious convictions, Cardinal 
Manning remarked : 


“The works I then published, even without the private re- 
cords I have by me, are enough to mark the progressive but 
slow and never receding advance of my convictions, from the 
first conception of a visible church, its succession and witness for 
Christ, to the full perception and manifestation of its divine or- 
ganization of head and members, of its supernatural prerogatives 
of indefectible life, indissoluble unity, infallible discernment, and 
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enunciation of the faith. Of those books I will say nothing but 
that even in their great imperfections they have a unity that is 
of progress, and a directness of movement, always affirming posi- 
tively and definitely such truths of the perfect revelation of God 
as successively rose upon me. _ I was as one manu tentans, mert- 
die cecutiens; but a divine Guide, as yet unknown to me, always 
led me on. I can well remember how at the outset of my life 
as a pastor, as I then already believed, the necessity of a divine 
commission forced itself upon me; next, how the necessity of a 
divine certainty for the message I had to deliver became, if pos- 
sible, more evident. A divine, that is, an infallible message, by a 
human messenger is still the truth of God; but a human or fal- 
lible message, by a messenger having a divine commission, would 
be the source of error, illusion, and all evil. I then perceived 
the principle of Christian tradition as an evidence of the truth, 
and of the visible unity of the church as the guarantee of that 
tradition. But it was many years before I perceived that such a 
Christian tradition was no more than human, and therefore falli- 
ble. I had reached the last point to which human history could 
guide me towards the Church of God. There remained one 
point more, to know that the church is not only a human wit- 
ness in the order of history, but a divine witness in the order of 
supernatural facts. . . I have never thought it necessary to pub- 
lish the reasons of my submission to the Church of God. I felt 
that those who knew me knew my reasons, for they had _ fol- 
lowed my words and acts; and that they who did not know me 
would not care to know. I felt, too, that the best expositor of 
a man’s conduct is his life; and that in a few years, and in the 
way of duty, I should naturally and unconsciously make clear 
and intelligible to all who care to know the motives of faith 
which governed me in that time of public and private trials.” 


On Passion Sunday, 1851, the ex-archdeacon. was able to write 
to his old friend, Mr. T. W. Allies, who had himself become a 
Catholic a few months previously: “ This morning, by God's 
mercy, I entered the One True Fold.” With this happy consum- 
mation of the dearest aspiration of his life, his mission on earth 
had in reality but begun. Stepping at once from among the 
highest ranks of one religious community to the lowest of an- 
other, and yet in that very act ascending, Mr. Manning became 
a neophyte in the great department of thought in which he had 
hitherto been looked up to as an authority. His period of pro- 
bation, however, was but of brief duration, and the day was not 
far distant when the new guest would be bidden to go up higher. 
The time, indeed, was approaching, and with it the man. 

Passing rapidly through the initial stages of the priesthood, 
Father Manning was ordained in the summer of the self-same 
year that had witnessed his reception into the church; and dur- 
ing the four years following, acting on the advice of Pius IX., 
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who was his personal friend, he went through a course of pro- 
found studies at the Accademia Ecclesiastica at Rome. His re- 
ligious training was by this time complete, the future cardinal 
enjoying the double advantage of possessing, not only a rich 
store of ecclesiastical learning, but a thorough and intimate 
knowledge of the world and of men. Returning to England as 
a doctor of divinity, he, in 1857, founded the Congregation of 
the Oblates of St. Charles in London, and was in the same 
year appointed provost of the Archdiocese of Westminster. 
Thus at the very outset he took his place among the foremost 
of the Catholic clergy, and, by the earnestness, the eloquence, 
and the intellectual force of his writings and public discourses, 
did an immense work in spreading a knowledge of the truth. 
As an important organ of English non-Catholic opinion was 
recently forced, honestly though reluctantly, to confess: “One of 
the most formidable controversial writers of the century, a man 
armed with a knowledge of every weak point in the Anglican 
harness, had placed his splendid abilities at the disposal of the 
church which was her principal foe.” In spite, however, of his 
well-known powers and his commanding eminence, his selection 
as the successor of Cardinal Wiseman, the great founder of the 
modern English hierarchy, came upon most men as a surprise. 
That selection was due entirely to the wisdom and the prescience 
of Pius IX. Dr. Manning’s name was not one of the three sub- 
mitted by the chapter of Westminster to the Pope; but the 
Holy Father, knowing the man and knowing something, also, of 
the work that was before him, exercised his sacred prerogative, 
and in so doing gave yet another proof of his wonderful sagacity 
and foresight. The new archbishop was consecrated in June, 
1865, and just ten years later he was created a member of the 
Sacred College. 

Such, then, is a brief and hurried survey of the leading events 
of the great cardinal’s career, yet how little of the real truth 
does it convey! The several distinct and visible stages of his 
advancement in grace and in dignity are but the punctuation 
points, as it were, in a continuous and edifying narrative, the 
greater part of which we are powerless to write. It is not in 
the events of a few isolated days, or in the record of a series of 
dates, however memorable, that we are to find the true index 
to the cardinal’s career; it is rather in the ordinary routine of 
his daily existence, in the consistent and persistent prosecution 
of a great and lofty end, and, above all, in the secret fidelity of 
his inner life. To form any conception of the enormous work 
which he carried on during the twenty-six years he was at the 
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head of the church in England, it is necessary to contrast the 
state of things now with the state of things which existed there 
more than a quarter of a century since. No doubt the improved 
position of Catholicism in that country, and the gradual lessening 
of the national animosities and prejudice, are due to a variety 
of causes. Possibly, to some extent, the increased tolerance is 
no more than the natural outcome of that failing interest in re- 
ligious matters generally which is to be noted, alas! on so many 
sides; but this, we are happy to believe, is only a partial ex- 
planation. The real secret of the extended influence of the 
church, and of the growing respect with which she is regarded 
even by those outside of the fold, is to be found in the fact 
that she is at the present moment better known than she has 
been at any time since the Protestant usurpation, and that her 
teaching is consequently better understood. The miserable cal- 
umnies which found a ready currency in a darker age are sel- 
dom heard of now, for they would no longer fall upon ignorant 
and credulous ears. The people have become. familiarized with 
the church, and with her mode of work, and familiarity in this 
instance has begot reverence rather than contempt. This, we 
think, is the true secret of the change, and no one has, assuredly 
contributed more than has Cardinal Manning towards spreading 
this light of intelligence, and towards disarming the fears and 
conciliating the sympathies of the English people. 

So powerful, indeed, has been his influence that some recent 
writers have seemed to forgetf in the fervor of their tributes, 
the credit that is due to his illustrious predecessor in the archi- 
episcopal see. This is scarcely just, and no one, we are certain, 
would have resented it more keenly than would Cardinal Man- 
ning himself. Cardinal Wiseman was, in a sense, the creator of 
a dynasty. He had to initiate and carry through a most diffi- 
cult and delicate enterprise, and he had, moreover, to endure alone 
all the odium and hostility which it temporarily excited. He had 
to watch over the new hierarchy during the first unsettled, anx- 
ious years of its existence, knowing, as he must have known, 
tthat-the good fruits of his labors would not prominently mani- 
fest themselves until long after he had passed away. Such was 
the important task to which he set his hand, and he per- 
formed it from first to last with a consummate ability and with 
an exemplary forbearance. It is by no means the least tribute that 
we can pay to the memory of Cardinal Manning to say that he 
proved himself to be a worthy successor to Nicholas Cardinal 
Wiseman. The work of the one was to construct, the work of 
the other was to carry on and to complete; and it was clearly 
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something higher than any human foresight that selected the in- 
struments for the performance of both these works. 

It a curious and interesting circumstance, in connection with 
the career of Cardinal Manning, that the leading feature, the 
key-note of his success, is to be found, not only in what he did 
but also in an especial way in the one great work which he 
failed to accomplish. It would, no doubt, strike the mind of the 
casual and uninitiated observer as a reproach against the English 
hierarchy that, after forty years of existence, its principal diocese 
should be without a cathedral. Yet it is this apparent reproach 
which is, indirectly, the glory of Cardinal Manning’s record. 
There were some who expected, and there were many who hoped, 
when he was first called to the archiepiscopal throne, that he 
would devote a portion, at least, of his energy and his resources 
to the erection of a majestic building, which might bear proud 
witness, in the very centre of British civilization, to the strength 
and stability of the Catholic Church. This enterprise was pressed 
upon him at the first public gathering over which he presided in 
his official capacity, but, though he unhesitatingly accepted the 
task, he, at the same time, pointed out that there were other 
works “more urgently pressing and more vital” which claimed 
precedence. In the first place, there were the little children, who 
were the heirs to the faith, but who were being robbed of their 
inheritance, through no fault of their own, by reason of the ab- 
sence of any adequate system for rescuing them from heretical 
surroundings and providing for their spiritual education. Then, 
in the second place, there was the paramount necessity of secur- 
ing a more plentiful supply of priests, who might attend to the 
needs of the numerous scattered districts of the diocese which 
were at that time denied the ministrations of a pastor. To these 
primary and essential matters the cardinal-archbishop at once 
devoted his earnest and unwearying attention. It was the invisi- 
ble and living Church of God that he had, in a great measure, 
to build up and complete, and till that all-engrossing task was 
fittingly accomplished he decided that the cathedral should wait. 
Of what avail, indeed, would it have been to build upon the 
shifting sand, to raise up the stately fabric of his cathedral while 
the very foundations of the church herself were imperfect and 
insecure. Upon the multiplication of priests, he clearly realized, 
rested the welfare of the present; while in the care and religious 
training of the children he saw the one bright hope of the future. 
He therefore sought, by these simple yet effectual means, to 
strengthen and solidify the sacred rock of the faith, upon which 
alone a church can hope to stand. 
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It is impossible here to convey even the faintest idea of the 
assiduous and incessant labor which he devoted to both of these 
matters. The dearest wish of his life, as he himself declared, 
was the formation of good and holy priests; and, with this pur- 
pose in mind, he established a seminary in his diocese which has 
proved a veritable nursery of pastors; he bore the cost of the train- 
ing, both at home and abroad, of innumerable aspirants to the 
sacred office; and, above all, he wrote that text-book to the 
“Eternal Priesthood ” which will no doubt be the source of grace 
to many generations of priests. In regard to education, the 
struggle he waged was long and anxious, but he persevered in 
it with a force and courage that conquered all obstacles, and he 
left what we may hope-will prove to be a lasting impression on the 
educational system of his land. As a prominent non-Catholic 
educationalist not long since remarked: “If England is to re- 
main a Christian country, so far as education jis concerned, we 
shall owe it largely to Cardinal Manning.” When he first took the 
work in hand he found that the numberless poor Catholic chil- 
dren in the workhouses were compelled‘ to attend non-Catholic 
forms of worship, and to receive instruction in an_ heretical 
creed. He at once entered upon a crusade against this shame- 
ful condition of things, and, by dint of an earnest agitation car- 
ried on from year to year, he at last succeeded in effectually 
removing this stain from the English Poor Law administration. 
By reason of this movement he rescued fully twenty thousand 
poor Catholic children from the dangers which threatened them, 
while the improved system which he brought into being will save 
countless others from being similarly threatened in the future. 
Nor was this all that he did for education. As the foremost 
champion of the voluntary schools, he has done more than any 
other man to make known and to enforce the claims of those 
admirable institutions, and the leading attitude which he assumed 
as a member of the Royal Commission on Education has already 
been productive of most beneficial results. 

But education did not absorb all of his energies. He took a 
conspicuous part in most of the great social movements of his 
time, and he left his mark upon each. As a temperance advo- 
cate and reformer he stood in the very front rank of those who 
had devoted themselves wholly and solely to that one subject. 
On the great labor question he showed such a firm and thorough 
grasp of the situation that he was at once hailed as an authority, 
and his influence was sought in adjusting the balance between 
the divergent yet inseparable interests of employer and em- 
ployed. With the housing of the poor it was the same, and 
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when the royal commission on that question was called into 
existence, the first name mentioned after that of the president, 
the Prince of Wales, was the name of the great English car- 
dinal. 

All this arduous and exacting work was, in a measure, outside 
the range of his spiritual functions, yet how intimately was it as- 
sociated with them! As a pastor of the church he preached 
unceasingly to his flock by the earnest eloquence of his written 
and spoken word; but as a public character he preached no less 
eloquently to the world in general by the silent force of his ex- 
ample. He presented, indeed, a strange and touching spectacle 
in the mixed and complex world of modern London; for, prince 
of the Catholic Church though he was—and to have been this, 
not so very long since, would have at once drawn upon him the 
finger of scorn—he was, nevertheless, the one conspicuous con- 
necting link between all classes and sections of society. He was 
the welcome and honored guest of princes and statesmen, yet he 
was, above all things and beyond all things, the friend and ser; 
vant of the poor. So closely, too, were his human sympathies 
allied with his spiritual faith that, while it may be truly said of 
him that no man held a more prominent and honorable position 
in the eyes of men, so may it be added with equal truth that 
no man lived more constantly in the presence of God. His per- 
sistent asceticism, his utter absence of display, his beautiful and 
childlike simplicity, did as much, perhaps, to.endear him to the 
hearts of the English people, irrespective of creed, as did any 
of his other more intellectual and more brilliant attributes. That 
the feeling with which he was regarded was deep and genuine 
has been strikingly shown by the outburst of national sorrow 
which followed him to his grave, when from all ranks—from 
the royal family to the dock-laborer and river-side men—there 
came but one sentiment, eloquent or inarticulate, and that was a 
sentiment of earnest sorrow and regard. 

But the grief which his death has caused has, of course, 
fallen most heavily upon the members of his own flock, and 
upon the Catholic world generally, and though that grief is, in 
its essence, a selfish one, yet it is, after all, but natural and hu- 
man. The death of a good man is always a loss to those who 
knew him, whatever may be the actual gain to himself. Even 
the festivals of the saints, which are days of rejoicing now, we 
cannot but think were days of mourning once; for the cloud 
that bears a just spirit to heaven must, of necessity, cast some 
shadow on the earth. HENRY CHARLES KENT. 

Kensington, London, England. 
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THE WOMEN OF CALVARY. 


“THE WOMEN OF CALVARY.” 


IT is an old and true saying that history repeats itself, and 
it is equally true that at different periods certain diseases which © 
were thought dead, so long had they lain dormant, have reap- 
peared without any apparent cause. Last year, Sir Morell 
Mackenzie’s article in the Mineteenth Century Review, on the 
“Revival of Leprosy,” proved by vital statistics the simultane- 
ous reappearance of that loathsome malady in different parts of 
the globe under totally different conditions. 

Together with this very disagreeable and startling announce- 
ment, it is painfully evident that another form of suffering is 
increasing so steadily that science is completely baffled; for it 
is a lamentable fact that cancer, one of the worst scourges 
known to humanity, is as unmanageable and irrepressible now as 
in the days of Hippocrates; and as in the middle ages every 
large town had its lazar-house, so London, New York, and other 
great modern cities have been forced to establish cancer hospitals. 

Count Mattei, of Bologna, asserts that cancer can be cured— 
that he has cured it, and is curing it with his system of electro- 
homceopathy; and Mr. Stead last autumn went to Bologna, and, 
as the result of his visit, wrote the interesting article, “Can 
Cancer be Cured?” which appeared in the January (1891) 
number of the Review of Reviews. Mr. Stead was so convinced 
of the efficacy of Count Mattei’s theory and practice that on 
his return to London he wrote to several of the leading physi- 
cians and scientists, and proposed that the subject should be 
thoroughly investigated by competent experts. 

Meanwhile that medical men discuss and cannot decide which 
system may kill or cure, one truth is incontestable—that cancer 
is frightfully prevalent, and that no class is exempt from it. 
High and low, rich and poor, the prince in his palace, the 
peasant in his hut, the woman of fashion, the nun in her cell— 
no one is exempt—it attacks all with perfect impartiality. 

Dr. Hubert Snow, of the Cancer Hospital in London, writing 
to a correspondent, says: “Cancer is increasing. The doctors 
cannot stem its advance. All that they can prescribe is to 
cut, without even a promise that the knife will do more than 
postpone for a little time a torturing death. Thirty thousand 
die every year by cancer, and as the disease takes from two to 
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four years to torture, before it slays its victims, there must be 
one hundred thousand persons upon whom cancer has laid the 
mark of death.” 

Another authority states that ten years ago it was one in 
six hundred, and that now it is one in three hundred that may 
be counted as victims to the deadly enemy. 

Mr. William T. Bull, Vice-President of the Cancer Hospital 
in New York, when questioned, said: “I am not prepared to 

‘furnish positive data; I will merely state that cancer is cer- 
tainly not decreasing; were a free cancer hospital. to be opened 
in New York to-morrow, it would instantly be filled. It is a 
disease that attacks both men and women, oftenest women; 
and of women, most frequently mothers.” 

Most frequently mothers—this last statement is fearful; the 
mother, the guiding star, the centre of the household, the most 
frequently attacked! When the mother is rich, surrounded by 
all that luxury and wealth can lavish upon her, tended with the 
most loving care, the blow is terrible; but when the mother is 
poor, probably the bread-winner of the family, the horror of the 
situation is doubly increased. At first the trouble is slight, she 
has no time to think of her condition, her daily work must be 
done; gradually the pain increases, she consults a physician; he 
tries a palliative, and then, where there it no improvement, he 
recommends the hospital. And after a few months in a_hospi- 
tal, should she be pronounced incurable, she must leave. 

Where will she go? For a woman to spend six months in 
a hospital, means too often the breaking up of that woman’s 
home. Very few men of the working class are capable of keep- 
ing the family together after the centre of unity has disap- 
peared. The husband becomes demoralized, discouraged, some- 
times dissipated ; the children drift away to institutions, or are 
distributed among relatives; so that when the incurable mother 
is discharged from the hospital, where is she to go to die? It 
may not be for a month or six months, or perhaps for years, 
but she is incurable, incapable of working; where will she drag 
out the weary, dreary remnant of her tortured life? 

This thought inspired a woman fifty years ago to found an 
association to care for such afflicted sufferers, and now the 
modern Women of Calvary receive into their houses their poor 
sisters who cannot obtain admittance into hospitals; and their 
wounds are dressed, their dying hours soothed, in honor of the 
Passion and Death of the Divine Victim of Love, who died for 
us on Calvary. 
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The Calvary of the nineteenth century was the outcome of 
a woman’s grief, and is the refuge of sorrows; for to enter it 
one must have suffered or suffer. Only widows may become 
members of the association; and the only patients received are 
women suffering from cancer or other living, bleeding wounds, 
equally incurable. It is fitting it should be so; it is God who, 
for the widow, has broken the ties which no man may put 
asunder; and it is by his divine will that a loathsome disease 
has made the poor woman an outcast from her family. Thus 
they meet upon common ground, and the consoler and the con- 
soled are united by the bond of suffering under the shadow of 
the Cross. 

Jeanne-Francgoise Chabot, the foundress, was born in Lyons, 
on the 17th of June, 1811, of parents in the middle rank of 
life, and received the ordinary education suited to her position. 
After the preparatory school, she was sent to a convent of the 
Visitation, where her brilliant talents and great vivacity made 
her a leader in every movement. First in all the studies, she 
was still more conspicuous during the recreation, when with her 
charming gift of improvising verses, and singing them to appro- 
priate music, she was the life of the joyous band. Unfortu- 
nately, her high spirits sometimes carried her too far; on one 
occasion for some misdemeanor she was severely reprimanded, 
and in a moment of anger she impulsively said: “I will set fire 
to the convent”; and for this threat she was expelled. 

The next three years she passed at home under her excel- 
lent mother’s care, and at nineteen ‘she married Monsieur Gar- 
nier, a young merchant of Lyons, in comfortable circumstances 
and with bright prospects. A happy wife, a happy mother, 
loved and loving with the ardor of her passionate nature, 
all was sunshine around her, and her cup of joy was filled to 
overflowing. A few brief years of happiness, and the scene 
changed. At twenty-three Madame Garnier had been twice a 
mother, and was a widow and childless; the second child dying 
two days after the father. 

The broken-hearted woman was completely prostrated; her 
grief was as intense as had been her love, and for days and 
weeks she remained alone in her darkened home, kneeling for 
hours with the crucifix upon which her dying husband had 
breathed his last sigh pressed to her lips. She would allow 
nothing to be changed in the rooms he had occupied; the fur- 
niture should remain as he had left it, the papers and letters 
scattered on his desk, the book half opened that he had last 
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read; nothing could be touched. Her only visit was to the, 
cemetery, to adorn with flowers the three beloved graves; to 
reach the cemetery it was necessary to cross a bridge over the 
river, and she said afterwards that often she was forced to run 
rapidly across, so violent was the temptation to throw herself 
into the water and thus end her sorrows. 

Gradually time, and above all her strong faith, brought 
comparative calmness and resignation; but even then her home 
was hateful to her, the empty cradles, the vacant arm-chair by 
the desolate hearth, made too evident the fearful void in her 
existence; so, to escape painful memories, she devoted herself to 
parish work, and in assisting the wretched and unfortunate found 
consolation and strength to bear her heavy trials. Her days 
were spent in the slums and byways of her native city, her even- 
ings in making clothes for the poor whom she had visited; and 
the priests, who soon recognized her zeal and ability, confided 
the most hopeless cases to her care. 

The horizon of her spiritual life was widening, her own per- 
sonal grief was merging into the great wave of suffering hu- 
manity whose sorrows she shared, whose wounds she dressed, 
in honor of the Divine Leper; who in reward so inflamed her 
heart with the fire of his love that the words of St. Jerome in 
regard to St. Paula might be truly applied to her: “She wept 
so long for her dead husband, she thought to have died; after 
wards she gave herself so entirely to the Lord, she seemed to 
have desired the death of her husband.” 

Thus in the furnace of affliction her beautiful soul was puri- 
fied from earthly dross, and she learned the true meaning of 
her favorite chapter in the /mztation, which she said “in the 
days of her prosperity” she loved to read and apply to her 
affection for those whom she had so idolized: “The lover fliés, 
runs, and rejoices; he is free, and not held. Love often knows 
no measure, but is inflamed above all measure, and like a lively 
flame, and a torch all on fire, it mounts upwards and securely 
passes through all opposition.” 

In the course of her ministrations Madame Garnier was sent toa 
woman whose condition was so horrible that her wretched compan- 
ions had abandoned her, and only returned from time to time to 
throw a morsel of food to her. She lay upon a bundle of rags, 
in a garret so low that under the sloping roof Madame Garnier 
could not stand upright. The mind was as diseased as the 
body, and in response to the kind words and sympathetic ques- 
tions asked by Madame Garnier there was only a glare from 
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the wild eyes, brutalized by vice and debauchery. Nothing 
daunted, Madame Garnier returned the next day and the next, 
for months. She made a blouse which she put on over her 
street dress on entering, and swept and dusted the room, raised 
the poor creature in her arms, washed and dressed the bleeding 
ulcers, until one morning, when she laid the aching head on the 
pillow, she felt a tear on her hand, and a faint voice asked, 
“How can you do this? Why do you come here?” 

“ Because you are God’s creature,” replied Madame Garnier, 
“and I do it in honor of our Lord Jesus Christ, who died for 
both of us.” 

The right chord had been touched, the truth made evident 
that to reach the spiritually starved soul the hungry body must 
first be fed; and so Madame Garnier by washing the loathsome 
sores had opened the approaches to the deadened heart. As 
the end drew near Madame Garnier wished to separate her 
from her miserable surroundings, and she obtained admittance 
for her into a hospital; and even then, after the care that had 
been lavished upon her, she was so repulsive in appearance that 
the chaplain, accustomed as he was to horrors, recoiled for an 
instant. To recover from the shock he moved off to another 
patient, and on his return he found Madame Garnier seated on 
the bed, holding the dying sufferer in her arms as though to 
reassure him. 

During the long hours passed in watching by this bedside 
Madame Garnier thought of the many similar cases there must 
be in that very city; of the women dying alone and uncared for, 
and of the other women who should go to their relief. For such 
a duty who was so proper as the widow? and the inspiration 
came to her to found an association of widows, who should seek 
and relieve the most miserable and incurable among women. 
The association would accomplish a double end: the sanctifica- 
tion of the widow by charity and the salvation of the soul of 
the poor sufferer by ministering to the wants of the body. Like 
a flash the mission of her life was revealed to her; how to 


-accomplish it became the subject of her constant prayer and 


meditation. 

Shortly after this there was a great fire, and a young girl 
was rescued from the flames so terribly burned as to be totally 
disfigured. Madame Garnier received her into her own house, 
and nursed her with the greatest devotion; soon after she brought 
in two women afflicted with cancer. The harvest was ripening ; 
where were the laborers? At last a widowed friend joined her; 
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then the question of supplies came up. The sudden death of 
Monsieur Garnier and the enforced liquidation of his business in 
the midst of an active career had left Madame Garnier with the 
modest income of twelve hundred francs, which had sufficed for 
her alone; but now that she had assumed the care of others, 
what would that amount to? In her leisure moments she made 
artificial flowers and sold them for the benefit of her.helpless 
family, and, as that did not bring in enough, she commenced to 
beg for her sick poor. She preached her crusade among the 
widows with little success; her ideas were thought chimerical, 
impossible. It was admirable to go among the poor for certain 
hours, but that women of refinement should be asked to live 
with them, to repeat every day the dressing of the same wounds, 
was absurd; she was a visionary, an enthusiast; and so Madame 
Garnier, to stop the growing opposition, resolved to consult the 
highest ecclesiastical authority. 

The Archbishop of Lyons, Cardinal de Bonald, listened atten- 
tively to the exposition of her project and said: “ Your idea is 
beautiful, it comes from God; the accomplishment will be diffi- 
cult, but that also will come from God. Go forward, and rely 
upon me”; and then by a happy inspiration added: “ Your work 
shall be called the ‘Association of the Women of Calvary.’” 

The Rubicon was passed. In the Catholic city of Lyons the 
approval of the archbishop was a command; purses were opened, 
money flowed in so freely that Madame Garnier was encouraged 
to look for a larger, more commodious house, and found one in 
the Rue Vide-Bourse (Empty Purse), a name that pleased her 
immensely. “Ah!” she exclaimed, “that is very appropriate. I 
will make the rich empty their purses into the hands of my 
poor.” 

One large carriage was sufficient to transport the entire com- 
munity, and when they arrived at the new dwelling the driver 
was so afraid he might be asked to assist Marie la Brilée, the 
poor burned girl, whose appearance was most revolting, that he 
pretended to be absorbed in the care of his horses; so Madame 
Garnier presented herself at the carriage door and said: “My 
dear child, put your arms around my neck, and try to keep on 
my back; you are as light as a feather. I shall not hurt you; 
don’t be afraid!” 

And ever in after years Marie la Brilée would recall the 
incident and say triumphantly, “I was the first stone of the Cal- 
vary.” 

Success followed in every measure; vocations were discovered 
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among widows, the work was thoroughly organized, constitution 
and by-laws formed. There were three patients registered in the 
beginning ; the next year there were seventeen, and so great was 
the constant increase that before long it was necessary to move 
again; and as Madame Garnier decided it was time for the Cal- 
vary to possess its own habitation, she sought and found on an 
eminence overlooking Lyons a suitable dwelling surrounded with 
beautiful grounds. With her to see was to act. Eight times in 
one day she called upon the proprietor, until he was so worn 
out with her importunity that he let her have the property on 
her own terms, which, of course, was a very great reduction from 
the price originally asked. 

The final installation was accomplished on July 2, 1853, and 
before the completion of the year Madame Garnier had passed 
from the scene of her labors. She died December 28, 1853, com- 
paratively young in years but old in good works. She had fought 
the good’ fight and had won, and her memory is held in bene- 
diction in the city whose poor she had so loved and so faithfully 
served, and by all those elsewhere to whom the story of her 
noble life is known. 

For many years the Calvary of Lyons was unique. In 1874 
a house was founded in Paris; another in St. Etienne soon fol- 
lowed, and in 1881 a fourth was successfully established in 
Marseilles. In 1886 the work crossed the frontier, and a founda- 
tion was made in Brussels with a similar result. 

It is a work which by its nature cannot be rapidly developed 
or very largély extended; but wherever it has been established 
it has been hailed as a blessing by the suffering poor, and <ts 
utility recognized by the medical faculty, as it supplies a want 
long desired—a refuge for those incurables whom the physicians 
may no longer retain in the hospitals, and yet whose condition 
demands greater care than can possibly be bestowed upon them. 
in the ordinary homes for incurables. 

By the last annual reports of some of the houses we learn 
that in the Calvary of Lyons, which is the largest establishment 
and contains the greatest number of beds, there were twenty-four 
deaths during the year 1890. In the Calvary of Paris, for the 
same period, the mortality was greater, for with only forty-five 
beds there were forty-three deaths. In Marseilles the fifty beds 
were constantly filled; twenty-seven new cases were entered, and 
nineteen died. 

The work is admirably organized, supported by the annual 
contributions of the members of the association, of which the 
VOL, LIV.—52 
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minimum is twenty francs. The associates may be counted by 
hundreds ; the actual workers are comprised in three classes: the 
Dames Zélatrices, as we may call them, who are the promoters 
and who solicit subscriptions and seek to attract other widows to 
the fold; the Dames Panseuses, or dressers, those who are 
retained at home by their duties to their families but who give 
certain portions of their time and personal service to the care of 
the sick; and the Dames Résidentes, who live in the Calvary, 
pay board to the establishment, serve the patients day and night, 
and have the management and direction of the house. 

The superioress is elected every three years and is assisted in 
the discharge of her duties by different officers. There is also a 
president of the work, selected from the outside members, who 
attends to exterior matters, and a council of three or four men 
of wisdom and experience, who aid with their advice and to 
whom the monetary affairs are submitted. 

The Women of Calvary do not form a religious society prop- 
erly so-called. The association ‘exacts no vow from its members, 
either perpetual or temporary, and they enter without renounc- 
ing family, fortune, or liberty. This is the originality and strength 
of the work, which is strictly diocesan under the immediate 
control of the bishop, who always presides at the annual meet- 
ings, when the report of the year is read. And at the last 
annual meeting of the Calvary of Paris, March 11, 1891, after 
the reading of the report of the year 1890, the Archbishop of 
Paris, Cardinal Richard, who presided, in the course of his re- 
marks said: “In every epoch Providence raises up the works 
modst needed for the times; and in these days of scepticism, 
when the great Christian ideas are weakening in society and the 
family, it has inspired this work in which widows, without bind- 
ing themselves by religious vows, consent to live with the poor 
incurable women, to surround them with their care, and to shed 
abroad the salutary influence of good example.” 

Sweetest of all the effects of the life in the Calvary is the 
moral rehabilitation of the poor sufferers, who come in shrink- 
ing from observation, feeling themselves to be pariahs in the 
human family, shynned and loathed for their personal deformi- 
ties and ills. But in the new atmosphere of love and sympathy 
they forget their dreadful fate; their hearts shake off their weary 
load of sorrow, and they become not only resigned but even 
happy. They who may not have entered a church for years 
on account of their fearful condition, now find that the church 
comes to them; for by the rule of the Calvary the chapel must 
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open with sliding doors into the dormitory. Those who are 
able to be up are seated in their arm-chairs in double rows in 
the open space before the door; the rest remain in their beds, 
but all may see the priest at the altar and assist at the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, which is offered every morning at seven, 
and which begins the daily life of the Calvary. 

At eight breakfast is served to them by one of the ladies; 
at nine the bell rings for the pansement, or dressing of the 
cancers, which is the special act of the day, when several of the 
Dames Panseuses generally come to assist. The ladies put on 
large white aprons and sleeves over their black dresses and enter 
the dormitory, and, all kneeling before the crucifix, the beautiful 
prayer composed by Madame Garnier is said ; 






“OQ my God! we offer thee the dressing of these wounds in 
honor of the Passion and Death of our Lord Jesus Christ, for 
the conversion of sinners, the perseverance of the just, the de- 
liverance of the souls in Purgatory. Grant, O Lord! to our 
sick patience and resignation, and to us the spirit of faith and 
charity.” | 


Each lady proceeds to her labor of love; the doctor comes 
in, visits the patients, gives his directions, and by eleven the 
work is finished, and the First Joyful Mysteries of the Rosary 
are said by the united household assembled in the dormitory, 
which is the heart of the house, the centre of all operations. 
Their dinner, served by a lady, follows; then recreation till 
2 P.M., when the Sorrowful Mysteries are recited, and another 
rest until 4, during which time they work or amuse themselves. 
At 4 their lunch of coffee and bread and butter is taken; at 5 
the doors of the chapel are open and all assist at the Way of 
the Cross, followed by the Last Mysteries of the Rosary; at 
6.30 their supper is served; night prayers follow, and at 9, when 
the lady on duty in the dormitory makes her tour of inspection, 
they are generally sleeping quietly after a peaceful, well-spent 
day. 

The poor creatures feel that the Calvary is theirs, that it 
only exists for them, and they take a personal interest in all its 
affairs. Those who are able to work are given different light 
employments ;. they sew and mend, knit stockings, roll the bands 
used in the dressings, make lint, assist in many ways; they 
know they are no longer miserable outcasts; as one woman who 
had been condemned to a life of complete isolation for years on 
account of a frightful lupus said, after she hac been a few 
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days in her new home: “In the Calvary we forget we have 
faces!” 

The most difficult to reconcile to their sad fate are generally 
the mothers of young children. It is heartrending sometimes to 
listen to their mournful stories, but even in their agony at their 
separation from all they love faith and resignation enable them 
to rise to true heroism at the supreme moment. One’ woman, 
thirty-eight years old, who had struggled bravely in the world 
for the support of her family, was forced at last to give up and 
come to the Calvary. She could not be resigned to leave her 
three young daughters, the oldest only sixteen, and she was al- 
ways hoping against hope that she might soon be better and 
return to her little shop, which she had made so successful. 
Finally she was told she must die; the last Sacraments were re- 
ceived and her children were sent for. She was wonderfully calm, 
gave her last directions to the weeping girls, told them always 
to be good children, to love God and one another; suddenly 
she paused, kissed them, and whispered to the lady at her side: 
“Send them away now; when I look at them I lose my cour- 


” 


age. 

In an article on “Les Dames du Calvaire,” in La Charité 
Privée & Paris, Maxime Du Camp thus describes his visit to the 
Calvary in Paris: 


“One morning in the month of April, 1883, I arrived at the 
Calvary a little while before the visit of the physician. The Dames 
Résidentes and the Dames Panseuses were already assembled, 
and I counted twenty-three of them. The white apron with a 
bib pinned over the black dress—the widow’s livery—the false 
white sleeves drawn over the arms, the pincers in their hands, 
they conversed among themselves, while they walked up and 
down the corridor of the infirmary awaiting the moment of 
entrance into the dormitory. On the breast they wore the 
silver cross which is the decoration of the Calvary, and on the 
hand only one ring, that which the priest had blessed on the 
marriage-day when hope had bloomed, and which in its flight 
had left room only for faith and charity. If the dukes, the 
princes, the marquises, the counts, the generals, the magistrates, 
the great manufacturers who have lived could see what their 
widows are doing to-day, surely they would feel happy to know 
the honor of their names had been confided to such safe keep- 
ing. 

e. The Dames du Calvaire entered the dormitory and I fol- 
lowed. On the floor they knelt, their heads reverently bent be- 
fore the large crucifix, while one recited a short prayer of which 
I only remember the last phrase: ‘Grant, O Lord! to our sick 
patience and resignation, to us the spirit of faith and charity.’ , 
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“They arose and went to their patients. I was with the 
doctor, who allowed me to accompany him as he made his visits 
to the different beds; but while walking beside him and listening 
to his technical explanations I watched the Dames du Calvaire 
and admired the gentleness and rapidity of their movements. 
There is no instrument in the world as perfect as the hand of a 
skilful woman; the long, slender fingers have wonderful delicacy 
for touching the wounds without irritating them, for washing 
them, for spreading the lint, for winding the bands around 
them, and then for caressing the cheek of the patient when 
the dressing is finished. The work is horrible; one would not 
think so, to see those who accomplish it. 

“ Joinville relates that when St. Louis carried on his shoulders 
to the place of burial those who had died of the plague he was 
escorted by the Archbishop of Tyre and the Bishop of Damietta, 
who, assisted by their clergy, recited the prayers for the dead. 
Priests and soldiers, terrified by fear of contagion and suffocated 
by the odor of the corpses, held their handkerchiefs to their 
faces. ‘But,’ adds the faithful chronicler, ‘no one saw the good 
King Louis stop up his nose, so firmly and devoutly did he 
work.’ 

“Neither do the Dames du Calvaire ‘stop up the nose,’ and 
near certain beds it is meritorious. Under their eyes I kept up, 
but I felt myself grow pale. Not only do they dress the 
wounds, but they take off the caps of the sick women, cleanse 
and smooth the tangled hair, and this without turning the head 
or any disgust, ‘firmly and devoutly,’ like the good King Louis. 
The Dames du Calvaire are women accustomed to luxury, or at 
least to every comfort; could they have succeeded in conquering 
their instincts, in changing their nature, in triumphing over their 
repugnance had they not possessed the faith? Never.” 


A French Dominican father, after visiting a Calvary for the 
first time, said: “Les Dames du Calvatre sont les fleurs de larricre- 
saison.” Very true; but though they are only autumn flowers in 
the spiritual garden of the church, only laborers called at the 
eleventh hour, assuredly they may hope,that if they prove true 
to their mission, they will not in their old age die in the winter 
of discontent, but shall rise to a glorious summer in the eternal 
Paradise, when the Crucified will show them the prints of the 
nails in His Sacred Hands and Feet and will say: “In honor of 
these wounds you have served my suffering poor; you have 
dressed their wounds, you have soothed their dying hours; enter 
into the kingdom prepared for my faithful servants.” 

To a superficial observer it may appear superfluous to suggest 
that a similar work would be useful in New York, the City of 
Magnificent Charities; but the same conditions exist here as 
elsewhere. The poor we have always with us, and in the splen- 
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did Cancer Hospital near Central Park, where the greatest skill 
and care are lavished upon the unfortunate sufferers, non-paying 
patients who are pronounced incurable can only remain six 
months. The women who have homes may be considered rela- 
tively happy; those that are homeless and friendless seek refuge 
in the Charity Hospital on Blackwell’s Island. 

According to the report of Dr. Newcomb, the examining 
physician of the outside poor at Bellevue Hospital, Department 
of Public Charities and Correction, there were 35,762 applicants 
for passes for the different charitable institutions on the islands 
during the year 1890. Among those thousands of course there 
were cancer cases, who were first sent to Charity Hospital, but 
when found incurable were obliged to move on, like poor Joe 
in Dombey and Son, until they reached the Alms-house, which 
is the last stage in the sad procession. 

The incurables of the Alms-house are separated from the 
other inmates and receive medical aid; but there are incurables 
and incurables. Some are the victims of bad habits; others are 
suffering from the effects of overwork, of poor nourishment, of 
the thousand ills that flesh is heir to; and they generally sink 
into a drowsy insensibility, as their pains are often not acute 
and their animal wants are provided for. But there is no such 
rest for the unfortunate cancerous patients. Their life is a pro- 
longed agony, every moment adds to their torture; and with all 
the good-will possible on the side of the city officials, can they 
bestow the care and attention needed by these afflicted beings ? 

What has been made possible in France and Belgium would 
not be impossible in generous America, always ready to respond 
to the cry of distress; and the women whose gowns are fashioned 
‘by Worth and Félix should still more gladly copy the model 
presented by the noble self-devotion to the most miserable of 
the human race of their French sisters, the Dames du Calvaire. 


ANNIE BLOUNT STORRS. 
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COLUMBUS'S ANCESTRY AND EDUCATION. 


COLUMBUS WAS OF NOBLE ANCESTRY. 


I WOULD not deem it of sufficient historical interest to dis- 
cuss this question did it not seriously affect the moral character 
of the great Mariner. His being descended of a noble lineage 
would add nothing, but rather detract from his merits and glory. 
At all times, but especially in the fifteenth century, more obsta- 
cles were in the way of the plebeian to rise to prominence than 
in the path of those who belonged to the privileged class. But 
Columbus laid claim to’a noble ancestry and to a coat-of-arms, 
which, he pretended, belonged to his family. If it be found that 
his claims be not based on truth and that his armorial devices 
were spurious, it would go far to establish his character as that 
of an unscrupulous and daring adventurer, and nothing more. 

That Columbus, even before the discovery of America, claimed 
to be of noble descent there is no doubt. In the letters-patent 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, dated the twentieth. of May, 1493, to 
Columbus, by which, as a reward for his great discovery, they 
granted him a new coat-of-arms, it is said permission was given him 
to insert therein “the arms which he had been using ’—/as armas 
gue soliades tener. Nevertheless it is certain that his father was 
a cloth-weaver, and that Columbus himself, in his boyhood, had 
assisted him in carding wool—occupations forbidden to the no- 
bility of their country. The conclusion is drawn by some critics 
(Harrisse among them) that Columbus, when in 1493 he became 
a grandee of Spain and was made to sit at the right-hand side 
of King Ferdinand, yieldéd to vainglory and to the prejudices 
of the times, which excluded from court circles all plebeians, and 
thereby practised a fraud on the Spaniards by palming himself 
off as a nobleman. Was he guilty of-the charge? This is the 
question I propose to answer. : 

Previous articles have made the reader acquainted with the 
origin of his ancestry on his mother’s side. She belonged to a 
family of the valley of Bisagno, in the neighborhood of Genoa, 
all the members of which were engaged in mechanical, agricul- 
tural, or mercantile pursuits. We know his father, Dominic the 
weaver, and we made a slight acquaintance of his grandfather, 
John; but all efforts to trace his family farther back in, or in 
the neighborhood of, Genoa have failed. Harrisse wrote page after 
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page to prove that Dominic had lived in Quinto and had moved 
thither from Terrarossa, where a large number of his relatives, 
he thought, had lived. But his printer’s ink was scarcely dry 
when the discovery of the document dated the first of April, 
1439, quoted in former articles, effectually felled the genealogical 
tree so well nursed by the New York critic. For it shows that 
Dominic, on that date, was already domiciled in Genoa, whereas the 
Dominic whom Harrisse endeavored to identify with the father of 
Christopher was yet living at Quinto on the 15th of December, 1445. 

There were living in and around Genoa several other Dominic 
Columbuses whose fathers’ name was also John; but it is demon- 
strated that none of them was an ancestor of the discoverer of 
America. Whence, then, was his grandfather, John Columbus? 
We see his name mentioned in several authentic documents as 
being the father of Dominic, but his occupation is nowhere given. 
In 1439 Dominic must have been a young man, for he was yet 
living in 1494. He, however, hired on that date an apprentice in his 
own name, and his father is mentioned in the contract only thus: 
“Dominic Columbus, the son of John, weaver of woollen cloth.” 
While Dominic’s occupation is given, his father’s is not. Now, so 
careful were the notaries to insert the trade or occupation of 
the contracting parties named in all transactions of any impor- 
tance, that in 1494 Dominic, although he was only acting in the 


capacity of witness to a will, is thus described: “ Dominic 
Columbus, who was at one time a weaver of woollen cloth.” “At 
one time” was inserted because in 1494 the old man needed no 


longer to work at manual labor, as Christopher his son had un- 
doubtedly provided for him on his return from America. We 
know, in fact, that the monarchs of Spain had ennobled even his 
brother James, who was then no more than a journeyman weaver. 
The foregoing reflections go to show that the careful critic should 
not consider it improbable that John Columbus might have been 
a gentleman in reduced circumstances, forced by poverty to fore- 
go+his title to nobility and to allow his son to learn a trade. 

During the political convulsions of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries it often happened in northern Italy that noblemen of 
a losing faction were exiled and their estates confiscated. Many 
of them found a convenient refuge in the neighboring republic 
of Genoa, where they merged with the plebeian classes. Las 
Casas, quoting the Portuguese historian Barros, has the following: 
“His ancestors—Columbus’s—were distinguished persons, at one 
time rich, . . . at another poor on account of the wars and 
factions that always existed and were never lacking in the great- 
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est portion of Lombardy.” Oviedo says: “His ancestry has 
its origin from the old and noble lineage of the Perestrello, a 
family that dwelt in the city of Piacenza, on the Po, in Lom- 
bardy.” According to this author there must have been an 
intermarriage of the Columbus and the Perestrello families. That 
there was in the fifteenth century at least one family of Colum- 
bus of noble rank in Piacenza is proved by authentic documents. 
Oviedo had evidently taken trouble to ascertain the birthplace 
and origin of Columbus, for he says at the same page of his 
work, Astoria general, etc., from which the words quoted above 
are taken: “As I learned from men of his nationality, he was 
born in the province of Genoa, in Italy, where is found the city 
and dominion of Genoa; some say in Savona, others in a ‘small 
place or village called Nervi; but it is considered more certain 
that he was born in a place called Cugureo.” While, therefore, 
he could find no positive information as to the placé of his 
nativity, he had no doubt as to the ancestry and noble lineage of 
Columbus. Official chronicler of Spain at a time when Diego 
Columbus, the admiral’s son, was in litigation with the king to 
obtain the titles and estates inherited from his father, Oviedo 
was not over-friendly throughout his works to Columbus. Had 
he had an opportunity he would not have failed to expose the 
fraudulent nature of Columbus’s claim to an ancient and noble 
lineage, nor did he lack opportunity for information, being of 
the same age, as he says himself, with Columbus’s eldest son, 
Diego, in whose companionship he grew to manhood while both 
were fellow-pages to the royal family. 

Why should not the testimony of the two contemporary his- 
torians, Las Casas and Oviedo, be taken as conclusive? As it 
was believed in Portugal and in Spain that Columbus was of 
noble origin, so it was in Italy during the sixteenth century. 
In Piacenza the relatives of Columbus were then known. '! A poet 
of that city, Marinoni, wrote about sixty years after the death of 
Columbus : 

“Cui mecum patria est eadem, generose Colombe 
Cujus avos olim preclara Placentia misit, 
Antique florent et ubi vestigia prolis.” . 


I purposely -refrain from quoting the biography of Columbus 
by his son Ferdinand, as it has been found to be unreliable. It 
is useless to say that he too traces the ancestry of his father 
to Piacenza. To this direct evidence much more can be added 
of an indirect nature. It is known that during the several law- 
suits instituted to determine the lawful heirs to the estate and 
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title of the discoverer of America, several claimants presented 
themselves, from Italy, before the courts of Spain. But all of 
them endeavored to trace their kinship to the admiral through 
the Piedmontese or Lombard branches of the Columbus family, 
which, the Spanish historian Herrera tells us, sprang from the 
same stock. To establish their claims they produced their coat- 
of-arms, in all essentials identical with the one claimed by Col- 
umbus before 1492. Columbus married the daughter of a Portu- 
guese nobleman, named Bartolomeo Perestrello, whose father was 
a nobleman from Piacenza. Is it probable that such an alliance 
could have been contracted if the then penniless Genoese could 
not have proved that his blood was of gentle extraction. On 
the contrary, it requires no effort of the imagination to suppose 
that Columbus, finding himself in a foreign country, naturally 
fell in with a family whose ancestry had ties of kinship, caste, or 
friendship with his own. Could he have practised a fraud on 
Perestrello? Not likely; because the little island of Porto 
Santo, where the family estates were, like all the ports and cities 
of Portugal, had a colony of expatriated noblemen, adventurers, 
seamen, merchants, etc., from Italy, especially from Genoa and 
Lombardy. When again penniless and in another foreign coun- 
try, Spain, Columbus made a living by drawing geographical and 
mariner’s charts, or by selling books, or on the subventions of 
the court, we find him consorting with the noble families there, 
where he became the father of a son by a woman of gentle blood. 


Peter Martyr describes Columbus as follows: “Christopher 
Columbus was a man of high and portly stature, . . . red in 
the face.” Oviedo says of him: “He was good-looking and 


tall, above the medium height, robust, with lively eyes, and the 
other parts of his face well proportioned; his hair very reddish, 
and his face rather florid and somewhat freckled.” Las Casas 
says: “He was tall above the average, the face long and impres- 
sive, the nose aquiline, the eyes blue, his complexion white turn- 
ing to a sanguine red, his hair and beard, when young, red.” 
We have here the Lombard type of manhood, which does not 
belong to the Riviera, at least in families originally Genoese. 
The foregoing considerations, even if they be found not to 
constitute an absolute historical demonstration that Columbus 
sprung from a noble ancestry, taken in connection with the fact 
that he claimed such an ancestry, and that contemporary history 
left us no indications of his claim having been challenged, should 
expel from the mind of the unbiased critic all doubt that the 
brave, the generous, the magnanimous Genoese could have de- 
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ceived and imposed upon the Portuguese and ‘Spanish gentry. 
The fact alone that his fathers and grandfathers did not consort 
with the noble families of Genoa does not prove that theirs was 
not gentle blood. : 

THE EDUCATION OF COLUMBUS. 

In the biography of Columbus by his son Ferdinand—which 
is only known to us by an Italian translation edited in 1471— 
the following passage occurs: “In his young days he went to 
school at Pavia and studied enough to enable him to understand 
the writers on cosmography, to the reading of which he was 
much given. He studied also astronomy and geometry, because 
these sciences are so closely connected that one cannot go with- 
out the other.” The substantial truth of this statement was 
never controverted until of very late years. Washington Irving 
and all his predecessors had no doubt of it. Henry Harrisse 
rendered a great service to American history by demonstrating 
in three different works that the “ Histories” attributed to Fer- 
dinand Columbus were very unreliable. But he went too far and 
all but asserted that they had not been written by him, but 
were the compilation of a pretended translator. When, how- 
ever, the great work of Las Casas, Historia de las Indias, was 
published and literal quotations from the “ Historie’ were found 
in it; inasmuch as Las Casas is known to have died before the 
publication of said “Historie” in Italian, and inasmuch as he 
repeatedly professes to draw information from a history of Col- 
umbus written by his‘son Ferdinand, Harrisse was forced to ac- 
knowledge that the authorship of the “Historie” is genuine. 
Still he wrote his ponderous critical biography, Christophe 
Colomb, not only without reference to the “ Historie,” but, in 
the language of Justin Winsor, in his Narrative and Critical 
History of America, relegating “to the category of fiction” any 
received incident in the career of Columbus if only traceable to 
Ferdinand’s “ Historie.” 

Unable to reconcile the passage quoted above from Ferdinand’s 
work with his preconceived chronological theory and the Savon- 
ese documents, Harrisse denied the truth of it. Convinced that 
Columbus was born not earlier than 1446, and that he spent his 
youth and early manhood in weaving cloth, he reasons thus: 
Columbus wrote in 1501 that he had taken to a seafaring life 
when very young and had continued in it upwards of forty 
years. If so, he must have finished his studies in astrology and 
cosmography before being quite fourteen years old, which is incred- 
ible. Of course, if Columbus was born not. later than 1436 the 
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argument fails. ‘But Harrisse insists: “It requires a great effort 
of the imagination to think of a Genoese boy of such an age, in 
the middle of the fifteenth century, the son of a poor weaver, 
himself an apprenticed weaver, starting alone from Genoa and 
crossing the Apennines, with the sole end in view of going to 
Pavia to learn astrology and cosmography.” 

That the methods of this critic may be better known I 
answer: Ist. The father of the boy cannot be properly called a 
poor weaver. Documents acknowledged by Harrisse as authentic 
show that previous to 1470 he owned in the city of Genoa two 
houses, and outside of it at least two other pieces of real estate, 
on one of which was a house. 2d. Nowhere is it said that the 
boy crossed the Apennines alone. The feat, however, would 
not have been a difficult one. The Apennines near Genoa 
are not very high or difficult to cross, being dotted in the 
fifteenth century, as now, with towns and villages more than half 
way to the highest summit. Then, as now, considerable com- 
merce was carried on between Genoa on one side and Piedmont 
and Lombardy on the other. 3d. Nowhere is it said, if the 
documents be properly interpreted, that Columbus was an 
apprenticed weaver. 4th. He did not go to Pavia for the pur- 
pose of learning astrology or cosmography. The meaning of the 
above-quoted passage from the “Historie” is, that “he studied in 
Pavia as much as was necessary to the reading of the writers on 
cosmography, to which he was much given,” and that because 
he was much given to the reading of writers on cosmography, he 
also studied—but not necessarily in Pavia—astrology and geometry. 

Las Casas, who, no doubt, had before him the original 
Spanish work of Ferdinand, speaks of the early studies of 
Columbus as follows in his Astoria de las Indias, book i. chap. iii. : 
“Being then a child, his parents sent him to school to learn how 
to read and write, and he acquired so good and legible a hand- 
writing—I have seen it many times—that by it he could have 
made a living. He studied also arithmetic, drawing, and paint- 
ing, by which as well he could have gained a livelihood had he 
so desired. He studied the first rudiments of letters in Pavia, 
especially grammar, and became well versed in Latin, for which 
he is praised by the above-mentioned Portuguese history, which 
says that he was a good and eloquent Latin scholar.” 

It cannot be objected that Las Casas relied solely for his 
information on Ferdinand’s biography of his father, for he pre- 
faced the passage quoted above with the following: “It seems 
to be proper to record the acquired graces and the occupations 
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in which he was engaged before he came to Spain, as can be 
gathered from letters that he wrote to the king and to other 
persons, and from letters of others to him, and from his other 
writings, and also from the Portuguese history—Barros’—as 
well as by what he accomplished.” . 

The objection made that he had greater facilities to learn 
cosmography at home in the University of Genoa fails, for it is 
not claimed that he studied it at any particular school. His 
having gone to school in Lombardy adds another element of 
probability to the theory that his family hailed originally from 
that province of Italy. Dominic must have availed himself of 
the opportunity of giving his eldest son, Christopher, an edu- 
cation by sending him to live for a time where contact and 
intercourse. with noble relatives should create in the boy a desire 
‘and the laudable ambition of causing, at some future time, his 
branch of the family to rank once more among the gentry. 

It is useless to search among the records of the University of 
Pavia for the name of Columbus as a student of astronomy or 
cosmography. He went there to learn his classics, as a boy. 
Harrisse is undoubtedly in error when he says: “ Nobody had 
dreamed of giving to Pavia the honor of being his A4ma Mater 
before the publication of the ‘Historie.’” The latter appeared 
in 1571 and Las Casas died in 1566. 

It is probable that the school-days of Columbus ended at the 
age of fourteen. But it must not appear strange that at that 
age hé should have finished his Latin. Education in the fifteenth 
century began with Latin, and Columbus never learned enough 
of Italian to make use of it in his correspondence. Although 
much given to writing, he left us not a line in that language. 
Even when addressing Italians he made use of Spanish or Latin. 
The very rudiments of his education having begun with Latin, 
that he should have been familiar with it at fourteen is not 
more extraordinary than that a bright American boy of to-day 
and of that age should write correct English. 

How Washington Irving was  beguiled to believe that 
Columbus studied, besides his classics, geometry, geography, 
astronomy, and navigation—especially the. last-named science in 
an inland town—before he was fourteen years old is not easy to 
understand. The two following paragraphs appear in the first 
chapter of his Lzfe of Columbus: “For a short time also he 
was sent to the University of Pavia, where he studied geometry, 
geography, cosmography, and navigation.” “ He entered upon a 


nautical life when but fourteen years of age.” 
Jackson, Miss. L. A. DUTTO. 
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DREAMS AND HALLUCINATIONS. 


How few of us reflect what a wonderful thing sleep is. Yet 
in sleep we pass nearly one-third of our life. The truth is, we do 
not sufficiently study ourselves. Too many persons who call 
themselves well educated have no knowledge at all of the brain, 
its functions and relations. They go placidly on, satisfied with 
a learning in which physiology plays no part. But we believe 
the dawn of a better day is breaking, and that in the ‘not dis- 
tant future more weight will be given in our studies to the natu- 
ral sciences. Professor Alfred Maury, author of Sleep and 


Dreams, used to engage a person to watch him while he slept,’ 


and to wake him at intervals in order that he might take fresh 
note of some dream, which dream had perhaps been provoked 
by the person watching him. He tells us that once while asleep 
his brother said to him, “Take a match,” and immediately he 
dreamt that he was looking for a match. At another time a 
bottle of cologne-water held to his nose caused Dr. Maury to 
dream he was in the perfumery store of Juan Farina at Cairo. 
Now, in order to make such experiments and kindred ones upon 
ourselves it is not necessary that we should have the ability and 
originality of the author of Sleep and Dreams. All that is 
needed is more enthusiasm in the study of this body of ours, 
which is certainly the most beautiful and marvellous material 
thing God has created. 

Sleep may be defined as a physical phenomenon which has 
peculiar psychical effects, and the better opinion is that during 
normal sleep—not the pathological sleep of intoxication—the 
brain is in an anemic state, there is less blood in it, and it has 
been proved by observation that when a person has a dream 
vivid enough to be remembered after he wakes the brain enve- 
lope grows perceptibly inflated.* A Dutch physiologist, Schroe- 
der van der Kolk, maintains that while we are dreaming only one 
of the cerebral hemispheres is active, and which hemisphere this 
is depends on which side of the head is resting on the pillow. 
The hemisphere which is lowest will naturally have more blood 
in it and a quicker circulation, and therefore more vitality. 
But his views are not generally accepted. Once asleep, unless 
roused by some external impression, we sleep on until our forces 


*Luys: Recherches sur le systeme nerveux cérébro-spinal. 
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‘are repaired. Then the mere stimulus afforded by the circula- 
tion of the blood is enough to waken us. But the different parts 
of the body may not all wake up at the same time; one organ 
may be roused first, and this organ will rouse another organ of 
the body, and so on until we are wholly awake. And it is in- 
teresting to know that the sense of hearing is the last sense to 
be lost in sleep. When chloroform is inhaled, after all the rest 
of the system is seemingly dead the patient’s ear is still able 
to catch the words of those who are speaking near him. 

There is probably no sleep without dreams. In the deepest 
sleep there is no doubt some cerebral activity, although when 
we wake we may not be able to recall what we have dreamt. 
As a rule the elements of a dream are the sensations and images 
perceived and felt while we were awake, and which are now re- 
produced. 

In dreams a man reveals himself just what he really is: 
there is no will power, no sense of honor, no fear of what others 
may say of him to control his thoughts; and the study of 
dreams is all the more interesting when we consider that dreams 
and hallucinations are kin to each other. Indeed, good authori- 
ties hold that the phenomena which constitute dreaming, halluci- 
nations, imagination, and memory are not essentially different ; 
that. they differ only in degree, and are put in motion by the 
same mechanism, so to speak. Dreams may be called the hallu- 
cinations of sleep, just as hallucinations are the dreams of our 
waking state. It certainly sounds odd to be told that a dream 
is a species of delirium; but we know that while we are dream- 
ing the will is in abeyance, and our reasoning powers are so 
diminished that the brain-pictures which present themselves, fan- 
tastic and unnatural as they may be, are sufficient to absorb 
our whole attention. What the waking mind does voluntarily 
it now does, as it were, automatically. And if we sometimes in 
a dream continue the same train of thought which the intellect 
followed while we were awake, it is because before we fell asleep 
our will prepared the conditions needed for this phenomenon ; 
the brain has stayed awake only for a certain class of mental 
operations. There are probably few of us who do not know how 
well the brain can labor without the intervention of the will. 
We often know a lesson studied in the evening better the next 
morning after a good night’s rest; we find a problem in mathe- 
matics hard to solve, lay it by for a couple of days, then take 
it up again and lo! the problem is no longer so difficult. 
Tortini, the composer, finished a sonata while he was asleep 
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which he had not been able to finish while he was awake. He 
saw in a dream a musician playing on a violin, and heard the 
very sonata he had been trying to compose. He immediately 
woke and wrote it out. In all these cases the brain having re- 
ceived the initial impulse, having been put on the track, has 
gone ahead and performed its task unconsciously to us. We 
may be sure that without the previous movement of his brain, 
without the first effort to compose the music, Tortini’s dream 
would not have occurred. And this unconscious cerebration may 
even reveal to us bodily ailments which we are not conscious of 
while awake. Macario relates that a person dreamt that his leg 
had turned into stone; shortly afterwards this leg became para- 
lyzed. A young woman perceived in a dream objects dimly, as 
if through a cloud; not long afterward her sight began to fail. 
These and other curious instances of seeming prophetic power in 
dreams arise from inward sensations being more keenly felt dur- 
ing sleep, when outward excitations are not present to divert 
our thoughts. We know that Hippocrates and Galen made use 
of their patients’ dreams to discover their bodily ills; and Aris- 
totle speaks of this method of diagnosis.* 

But perhaps the most singular dreams are those in which we 
have a presentiment that something is going to happen which 
shortly afterwards does happen. Here the law. of coincidences 
may count for something. Nevertheless, good authorities hold 
that certain judgments, based on knowledge unconsciously ac- 
quired, may be formed and elaborated by use of the depths of 
the brain, of which judgments only the conclusion reaches the 
sensorium. Here, as we do not perceive the premises nor the 
linking together of the facts, but only the final outcome of our 
unconsciously formed judgments, we are naturally very much as- 
tonished, and may even see in our dream something supernatu- 
ral. And here let us say there is no more precious mine for the 
physiological psychologist to work upon than unconscious cere- 
bration. 

But if while we dream our reasoning powers are diminished 
there is one faculty which, instead of being lessened, is singu- 
larly increased, viz., memory. We may recall in a dream things 
which we do not remember while awake; we may also take up 
the thread of one dream in a subsequent dream, although dur- 
ing the intermediate waking state we may have quite forgotten it. 

It is a mooted question among physiologists whether in the 
condition of the nervous system called somnambulism the ‘som- 





* Parva Naturalia et Problem xxx. p. 471. 
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nambulist is able to see; for his eyes may be wide open. We 
know that in this state the person can sometimes read and write. 
We know, too, that the somnambulist can hear, taste, and smell. 
But it is his sense of touch which is keenest—which is, so to 
speak, most awake. In somnambulism touch would actually 
seem to take the place of sight, and, marvellous to relate, a som- 
nambulist with eyes closed has been known to distinguish colors 
by the sense of touch. Nevertheless, despite the authority of 
Dr. Lélut, author of Le Génie, la Ratson et la Folie, it is generally 
held that in somnambulism there are no objective sight percep- 
tions. A somnambulist engaged in writing will continue to write 
equally well when a sheet of pasteboard is held between his eyes 


and the paper on which he is writing. We may consider a person — 


in this state as profoundly asleep to everything except what lies 
within the narrow circle of his somnambulistic reverie; but for 
everything within this narrow circle his brain is intensely active. 
The somnambulist is a dreamer whose marvellous sense of touch 
arouses an hallucination of the object which he touches, and the 
mental image thus exteriorized is as vivid to him as if he were 
wide awake. 

The analogy between several of the phenomena of dreams 
and certain forms of insanity was observed by Cabanis nearly a 
century ago; and since then the philosopher Maine de Biran, 
although not versed in pathology, has maintained that dreams 
and mental alienation are not far apart.* In dreams we observe 
the same acceleration of thought as in madness. Those who 
dream aloud—the words may be only half uttered—say a great 
deal in an uncommonly brief space. That dreams are a species 
of delirium is now generally accepted, and between delirium and 
insanity there is no marked break. It may be said that natural 
somnambulism, artificial somnambulism (hypnotism), and hysteria 
all have their point of departure, their root in the dream. So in 
the dream we discover the first faint outlines of mental disturbance. 

But more interesting, perhaps, than dreams to the physiologi- 
cal psychologist are hallucinations. An hallucination is a sense 


perception which has no exterior object to give it birth. All the 


senses are susceptible to hallucinations; but the most common 
are hallucinations of hearing, of sight, and of the general sensibility. 
Dr. Lélut says in Le Génie, la Ratson et la Folte, “ Sil y a un carac- 
tere formel et indubitable de la folie ce sont les hallucinations,” etc. 
Nevertheless, some alienists maintain that hallucinations are not 

* Maine de Biran: Nouvelles considérations sur les rapports du physique et du moral de 
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an indubitable sign of insanity, and it is an undoubted fact that 
hallucinations may exist and persist through a whole lifetime 
seemingly in company with perfect reason. A careful reading of 
what Xenophon and Plato tell us of their master Socrates shows 
that he had hallucinations of hearing. But these hallucinations, 
which lasted upwards of forty years, did not prevent him from 
being the greatest philosopher of ancient times. If Socrates was 
mad, then it would be well if there were more like him. Yet it 
is only true to add that in very many, perhaps the majority, of 
cases persons troubled by hallucinations are not sane. 

Here let us observe that all through life we are receiving un- 
consciously through the senses an infinite number of impressions 
which are stored up as images, and these images may or may 
not ever be revealed to us. Thus we may in early life hear 
read or spoken a passage in a foreign tongue, and years after- 
wards we may, under certain morbid conditions, repeat this very 
passage, to the amazement of those who are listening and who 
had no idea that we could speak Greek or Hebrew. Now, these 
images stored up as memories are the materials out of which 
hallucinations are formed; and between the brain-pictures of 
memory and of hallucinations there is only a difference of degree 
of intensity. In other words, the phenomenon of hallucinations, 
like the phenomenon of memory, is nothing but the reappear- 
ance, the thrusting forward anew, of brain-images previously 
localized in the brain. In an hallucination of hearing, the 
stronger the original brain-impression the louder and more dis- 
tinct will be the hallucination. Thus, if a person troubled by 
hallucinations of hearing speaks several languages, the voice 
speaking the language he knows best will be the loudest and 
clearest, while the language he is least perfect in he will hear 
faintly, indistinctly spoken. Those who have made a study of 
physiological optics have proved that in memories and in hallu- 
cinations of sight the retina is impressed in the same way:* 
what was a memory, under certain conditions becomes changed 
into an hallucination; and it is surely rash to say that a person 
so affected is always insane. Indeed, there are cases in which 
persons by mere force of will have been able to make stand out 
objectively before them the object upon which they had fixed 
their thoughts. But those who possess this rare and weird 
power should be most careful how they use it; a step further 
and their reason might be overthrown—faces and forms unbid- 
den might appear. 


* Dr. Max Simon : Le Mondes des Rives. 
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But in order better to comprehend the genesis of hallucina- 
tions we must know how the senses, especially the sense of 
sight, are impressed by the exterior world. Objects around us 
affect us through the eye by color and by form. But in reality 
objects have no color of their own; if they appear of this or 
that color, it is because they reflect or rather diffuse, certain 
rays of the spectrum while they absorb others. Now, it is 
these diffused rays of light which keep us in touch with the 
outer world. But light is an undulatory motion, and its rays 
when they strike the retina of the eye put it also in motion; 
and these vibrations of the retina reach the sensorium and are 
thence propagated through deeper recesses of the brain, where 
they are stored up as so many brain pictures. Now, good 
physiologists hold that the original vibrations of the retina, 
which have been communicated to particular brain-cells, never 
entirely die out, although they may dwindle down to an infin- 
itely feeble movement; and that long afterwards under a fresh 
impulse (given, perhaps, by the will, or caused by excitement in 
the brain) these vibrations may be quickened and transmitted 
outwardly: if this outward movement be too attenuated to reach 
the retina, if it stop short on the way, then we have the phe- 
nomenon called a memory; but if it be intense enough to reach 
the retina, then it will constitute an hallucination. Let us 
quote from Buchez’s 7raité des maladies mentales—and his theory 
of hallucinations was adopted by the great Dr. Morel: 


“Since it is admitted that a sense-impression goes from the 
sense to the apparatus of transmission, from this to the brain, 
why should it not be admitted that a brain-picture may take 
the inverse route, influence the brain marrow, and through 
this attack the apparatus of transmission, and through the lat- 
ter influence the sense itself; that is to say, take in the end 
the energy and the seat of an exterior sensation ?” 


In other words, a subjective image follows an inverse route 
from the one taken by .an_ objective image. And what 
.gives this view of hallucinations a high probability is the fact 
that the retina is placed by an hallucination in the same 
physiological state as it is placed in after an impression made 
on it by an exterior object. We thus see how close the rela- 
tion is between a true perception and an _ hallucination: in 
both cases the nervous machinery is put in the same dynamic 
state and we cannot, therefore, wonder if a person troubled by 
hallucinations should, at least in the beginning, firmly believe in 
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their objective reality. And here let us say that all the nerve 
impressions which come to us through our other senses are like- 
wise the result of motion; these senses catch the vibrations in 
the midst of which we exist and transmit them to our brain- 
cells. 

Hallucinations may appear suddenly, yet in this suddenness 
there is nothing so very extraordinary. In normal physiology 
we find something analogous to it. When we try to recall a 
word or name which escapes us and we finally give it up in 
despair, the name or word will often, as it were, rush befgre us. 
The only difference is that here the image-sign (for the 
word is indeed an image of a peculiar kind) does not appear 
objectively. Often, however, hallucinations come on gradually. 
Sometimes in hallucinations of sight they form themselves piece 
by piece: the eye begins by mistaking one color for another ; 
then shortly some well-defined but oddly-shaped figure appears. 
A woman whose reason had been affected by an assault com- 
mitted on her perceived at first the clenched fist, then the arm 
of the man who had attacked her; by and by a pair of eyes 
appeared on the fist; then the arm trebled in length, until final- 
ly the whole changed into a horrible serpent. A very interest- 
ing case of an hallucination of sight is that of the librarian 
Nicolai, of Berlin, in 1791. He was at the time in good health 
of body and mind, and the death’s-head and other figures which 
haunted him he at length grew quite accustomed to. After a 
while he heard them speaking, sometimes to himself, sometimes 
to one another. He got rid of these hallucinations in the end 
by an application of leeches. For a detailed account of Nico- 
lai’s case see the work of Brierre de Boismont, entitled Des 
hallucinations. The influence of light on hallucinations of sight 
is remarkable. In some cases these appearances occur both by 
day and by night, but quite often they happen only in the dark 
and fade away the moment the room is lighted. And let us 
add that they always follow the movement of our eyes and 
hide from view objects placed behind them. Hallucinations of 
sight are not so common among blind persons as hallucinations 
of hearing are among the deaf. But Esquirol, in his 7rait¢é des 
maladies mentales, mentions several cases of blind persons who 
. had hallucinations of sight. The active exercise of the faculties 
is an obstacle to hallucinations. Nicolai, the librarian, of whom 
we have spoken, tells us that he tried hard to bring objectively 
before him by an effort of his will the images of persons whom 
he had seen in hallucinations. But, although he was able to see 
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them interiorly in his mind, he was not able to exteriorize them. 
Yet at one time these images had appeared distinctly, objec- 
tively before him when he was making no effort to exteriorize 
them. And Baillarger, in his work on hallucinations, remarking 
on this fact, makes a comparison between the mode in which 
hallucinations are produced and what often occurs when, as we 
ie already observed, we try to recall something which escapes 

; here the surest way to recall it is to think no more about 
it, aha lo! it suddenly comes to us. 

It is interesting to observe how hallucinations of sage disap- 
pear. In some cases the images and forms depart suddenly, to 
the unutterable relief of the afflicted person. As a rule, however, 
they go away gradually; they recede stubbornly inch by inch, 
until at length they melt, as it. were, in the door or wall of 
the room. 

But much more common than hallucinations of sight are 
hallucinations of hearing; for one person with the former hallu- 
cination there will be three or four with the latter kind, The 
simplest form of an hallucination of hearing consists in the mere 
repetition of one word. More complicated ones are when the 
person hears his own thoughts immediately repeated aloud, or 
when he reads to himself and hears a voice repeating what he 
reads. Sometimes we may hear two voices, one bidding us com- 
mit a wicked deed, the other voice imploring us not. But per- 
haps the most curious hallucination of hearing is where a ‘per- 
son holds a conversation with an invisible being near him; while 
the person is speaking the other voice is silent. Here the phe- 
nomenon assumes an intermittent form. Tasso carried on such 
conversations with what he called his familiar spirit. It may 
happen, too, that the voice is heard by only one ear, although 
the other ear may not be in the least deaf. Good authorities 
tell us that when we hear one voice answering another voice it 
is because the two hemispheres of the brain are not working in 
harmony: the double brain gives the effect of two distinct per- 
sons speaking. As hallucinations of sight may occur among the 

_ blind, so may hallucinations of hearing occur among the deaf. 
Beethoven in his last years used to hear his own compositions 
very distinctly. 

If in hallucinations of hearing and of sight we sometimes see 
and hear sounds and objects quite new to us, it is because the 
creative power of the imagination allows the ear and the eye to 
combine new sounds and figures out of the various sensations 
which have already been perceived. And here let us repeat 
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that every organ of the human body is capable of receiving and 
storing up sensible impressions, and it is these impressions 
which form the ground-work of memories and hallucinations. 

As a rule an hallucination of hearing manifests itself sud- 
denly. There are cases, however, in which, like an hallucination 
of sight, it develops little by little. It may in the beginning be 
only a faint sound—a tapping on the wall; then by and by a 
voice is heard just when the person awakens from sleep. At 
length the voice or voices are heard calling aloud all day long. 
And sometimes hallucinations of hearing combine with hallucina- 
tions of sight to deceive and worry us. An hallucination of hear- 
ing, like an hallucination of sight, generally ceases by degrees. The 
voice grows less frequent and less distinct; at length it becomes 
a mere whisper; then it dies away entirely. And let us add 
as a curious fact, that often a painful neuralgia will cease when 
an hallucination occuts and return as soon as the hallucination 
ceases. 

After hallucinations of hearing and of sight the most com- 
mon hallucinations are those of touch and of the general sensi- 
bility. In the simple hallucination of touch the person may feel 
an invisible hand pressing his hand, or he may feel something 
like a fan or a bird’s wing lightly brushing over his hair. But 
in hallucinations of the general sensibility a person will some- 
times believe that he is changed into a brute. One of the sons 
of the great Condé, we are told in the memoirs of St. Simon, 
fancied that he was a dog and would then open wide his jaws, 
but he did not bark. At the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury this hallucination broke out as an epidemic in France, and 
great numbers of persons believed that they were wolves. In 
these and other similar nervous outbreaks there can be no doubt 
that the essential element of the trouble was an hallucination of 
the general sensibility; only persons not versed in morbid psy- 
chology can doubt it. At Padua, in 1541, there was a man who 
believed that he was a wolf, and who was captured only after he 
had committed many atrocities. To his captors he whispered: 
“Tam indeed a wolf, and if my skin does not look like the skin 
of a wolf it is because it is turned wrong side out; the hairs 
are now on the inner side.” This man undoubtedly had a sensa- 
tion of hairs and bristles on his body.* 

We are told that when this hallucination breaks out in Abys- 
sinia the person believes that he is changed into a hyena, this 






































* Jean Wier: Histoire disputes et discours des illusions des diables, etc.” Trad. du 
Latin. Paris. 1888. 
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being the wild animal most common in that region. Sometimes 
a person troubled with an abnormal sense of feeling will believe 
that he is lifted up and carried threugh the air. And in former 
times, when sorcerers declared that they had taken long flights 
through space, they were merely afflicted with an hallucination 
of the general sensibility. And as in this hallucination—as in- 
deed in every hallucination—the sensation is a real one, the unfor- 
tunate creatures stubbornly asserted, even to the death, that they 
had flown through the air. The opposite extreme to an halluci- 
nation is meditation, for meditation represents the highest degree 
of intellectual activity. There is, it is true, some analogy between 
them: in each there is isolation from the outer world and a sus- 
pension of external impressions. But the attention of a person 
who is meditating is concentrated on one point, whereas during 
an hallucination the attention is utterly relaxed and the exercise 
of the faculties is involuntary. Nevertheless, when the brain has 
been overtaxed then a prolonged meditation tends to bring on 
an hallucination, and the subject of the hallucination will then, 
as a rule, be the subject on which we have been meditating, or 
something akin to it. If the mind, too, be greatly preoccupied by 
anything (this, however, is not meditation)—if a frightful thought 
haunts us, such as that we may see a dead person appear whom 
we have wronged, it may happen that the dead person will real- 
ly appear objectively to us. Here we have an hallucination in- 
duced by an overwrought brain. 

Dr. Baillarger, in his excellent work on hallucinations, divides 
them into two kinds, namely, psycho-sensorial and psychical. 
Of this distinction we merely observe that psychical hallucinations, 
which are almost exclusively confined to the hearing, are quite 
independent of the organs of sense, and perfectly sane persons 
who experience them always speak as if they only seemed to 
hear a voice. They are conscious, as it were, of an interior con- 
versation going on in their heads; and a patient mentioned by 
Dr. Baillarger, who had psychical hallucinations, used to say he 
heard the ¢hought by the help of a sixth sense, which he called 
_the sense of thought. Here let us say, for it is an interesting 
fact, that in the fourteenth century an Arab writer, Ibn-Khal- 
doun, also divided hallucinations into psychical and psycho- 
sensorial, and his manuscripts translated into French—Prolégome- 
nes historiques—show that he was far in advance of his age. 

Let us conclude what we-have said on the subject of dreams 
and hallucinations by saying again that the human body is 
affected by numberless vibrations coming to it from the exterior 
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world; that these vibrations are gathered in by the senses, and, 
movement begetting movement, they are transmitted by them to 
our brain-cells, where they remain to form the ground-work of 
phenomena which in an age less scientific than ours were rele- 
gated to the province of the magician and the sorcerer. But 
sorcery and magic are now dead and buried, while open before 
us lies the wonderland of natural science. Yet in this wonder- 
land we find in truth everywhere the supernatural, and the fur- 
ther we penetrate into its depths the more discoveries we make, 
the more we are impressed by the power and majesty of God. 


WILLIAM SETON. 





SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


HE sings so sweetly of Thy wondrous light 
And Thy dear love, O Lord! and gives such share 
Of tender homage to Thy Mother fair, 
And tells so touchingly how hearts contrite— 
Like that of Magdalen—may rival quite 
The purest bosoms in the love they bear 
When once Thy mercy touch has ied them where 
True love abides—that angels envy might 
His matchless song. Ah! did his voice but reach 
Beyond those rhapsodies of perfect art 
And grace, and lend the music of his speech 
To make for Faith as well as stir the heart, 
His song were Heaven’s. Light of the world! teach 
Thy singer how to chant a Credo’s part! 


T. A. M. 
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THE IRISH TORIES AND IRISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT.* 


THE closing of the last session of the British Parliament has 
witnessed a land-purchase act for Ireland and an act to make 
the sale and transfer of land a simple and inexpensive operation. 
The latter, which is a most radical inroad on property as an in- 
stitution of technical law, is mainly due to the Right Hon. D. 
H. Madden, M.P., attorney-general for Ireland. From the mo- 
ment of his appointment it became clear that ministers had en- 
tered on a policy of justice and conciliation. He had no part in 
the state prosecutions which made the era of his predecessor a 
nineteenth century travesty of the high-prerogative times of the 
Stuarts; so that any legislation he inaugurated was entitled to 
and received consideration from all parties. 

It appears that a local government bill for Ireland will be 
brought in upon the lines of the measures for England and 
Scotland. The introduction of such a measure was certainly part 
of the consideration to be paid for the support of the Liberal 
Unionists. The promise of ministers to introduce it was the re- 
ply to all questions as to their Irish policy. It is the cakes 
and ale after the whips and scorpions. By this promise they 
justified every: attack upon personal and public liberty in Ire- 
land. 

Now that the time for the fulfilment of the pledge has come 
a great outcry has been raised by the Irish Tories. I cannot 
pause to point out the morality of men who acquiesced in the 
pledge of the government so long as the time for redemption 
was remote; who derived every advantage from the pledge during 
a period of great trial imposed upon the government by their 
own action and in their interest, and who now ask the govern- 
ment to withdraw from it; but I will pause for a moment to 
consider what the so-called Irish Tory party is and what title it 
has to countenance from the government and the English Tories. 

Putting aside the two members for Dublin University, the 
Tories return only fourteen members for the whole country out 
of a hundred and one. It is a mistake to suppose that one of 
the most energetic supporters of Lord Salisbury from the North 


* Since this article was written the British government has brought in the bill it discusses. 
From the opposition it has encountered it is plainly not what the writer hoped for.—EDITOR. 
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of Ireland is a Tory. Mr. Russell is a Liberal Unionist, and is 
very specially pledged to the support of a local government bill 
—so specially that he must vote against the government if they 
refuse to introduce one—assuming that honor has any binding 
force upon a Liberal Unionist at all. The way the matter then 
stands is: Are the English Tories justified in wrecking the future 
of the party to maintain the policy of a wretched Irish clique 
with no ability and little influence? 

But in fact those who are called Irish Tories are not Tories 
in reality; they are a party of revolution with a policy of 
anarchy. They owe their origin to the Civil War of 1641 and 
the Whig Revolution of 1688. They were the sectaries who 
brought the sovereign to the scaffold and seized upon the reve- 
nues of the church. For this treason and impiety they were re- 
warded with estates in Ireland. They began as rebels and they 
have remained rebels ever since. While the Tories in England 
were distrusted by the court during the greater part of the 
eighteenth century, the so-called Irish Tories were able to tram- 
ple upon the rights of the great body of the Irish people. And 
even when the English Tories were called to favor in the reign 
of George III. the so-called Tories of Ireland continued in power 
in that country. As they had not one common fortune so there 
was not one principle in common between the two parties. 

The first attack made upon the Irish Church Establishment 
was made by Irish Tories as early as the reign of George II. 
At a time when the English country gentleman was passionately 
devoted to his church, his Irish brother looked upon the church 
of Ireland as the old Cornish wreckers looked upon the fated 
vessel running to the shore. The flotsam and jetsam were what 
he looked for. The Lord Primate Boulter, in an official letter as 
head of the Irish administration in the beginning of the reign of 
George II., informs us that there was less regard for the decen- 
cies of religion among the Irish squirearchy than among any set 
of persons, Christian or heathen, that he ever heard of. They con- 
trived to despoil the incumbencies so effectually that no man of 
character could accept a country living. The result was that 
debauched clergy were appointed, and frequently the patrons 
provided for their servants by getting them ordained and pre- 
senting them to benefices on condition that they would marry a 
discarded mistress. At this very time the country gentlemen of 
England were prepared to rise in arms to defend the immunities 
of the church against the favorites and followers of the house 
of Hanover. 
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We witness a similar contrast between the Irish and English 
Tories with regard to the morality of alliances. In n6 instance 
have English Tories favored sedition in the hope of embarrassing 
their opponents. In Ireland the Tories have over and over 
again joined the party they describe as disaffected, aye, and 
urged them to overt acts against the authority of the crown. 
There is reason to believe that they are pursuing the same tac- 
tics now, in order to force the government to abandon the 
policy of-justice upon which it has entered. 

It is worth while to mention here that in its origin the Home- 
Rule movement was essentially an Irish Tory movement. Out 
of the sixty persons that formed the original committee of or- 
ganization thirty-one were Tories. Their object in starting the 
movement is not far to seek. They desired to:prove to the two 
great parties in England that it was in their power at any time 
to raise the Irish question to dangerous proportions. The Eng- 
lish Tories should be taught that the Irish wing of the party 
should be respectfully treated; the Whigs should be convinced 
that unless the Irish Tories were permitted to rule the coun- 
try in their own fashion, that they would make government 
impossible. A party so utterly unprincipled should have no 
place in politics. Their existence is a public scandal, and alliance 
with them must necessarily be fatal to any party. 

I do not rely upon casual aberrations from the path of party 
loyalty. Whenever it suited the Tories of Ireland to desert their 
English allies they have done so; not merely this, but they have 
violated every recognized principle of party warfare even to the 
length of simulating patriotism which at other times they would 
call treason. They have voted for rebels against Whigs in every 
contest of this century when they were unable to put forward a 
Tory candidate, and have afterwards prosecuted the same persons 
for being rebels when association became embarrassing. 

They joined O’Connell in 1845 to defeat Sir Robert Peel, and 
joined the Young Irelanders in 1848 to intimidate Lord John 
Russell. They opposed Sir Robert Peel’s bill to increase the 
grant to Maynooth; they defended the grant to Maynooth in 
1868 against Mr. Gladstone’s Disestablishment-Act. Where were 
their Tory principles in 1848, when they gave all their moral sup- 
port to the secret societies of Europe? where, in 1859, when 
they preferred Lord Palmerston’s policy of sustaining the 
assassins and revolutionists of Europe to Mr. Disraeli’s policy of 
observing the law of nations? They have no title to be regarded 
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as Tories, and alliance with them is now, as always, a difficulty 
and a danger to the party. 

What principle do they possess in common with the party? 
Their devotion to the church is not the same. Ths I have 
shown. Their loyalty to the crown has been well expressed by 
the Orange threat of kicking it into the Boyne. Their regard 
for religious education is not the same, for they are secularists 
almost to a man. They, and they alone, have maintained the 
godless system of higher education which has done more than 
anything else to alienate the Irish people from the queen and 
constitution. For this they are responsible, as they are for what 
the Tory party find so troublesome at present—the Home-Rule 
movement. I do not say that such a movement would not have 
taken place sooner or later. The strength of the sentiment on 
which it rests is proved by the very use which the Trish Tories 
made of it; but as they did so much in changing a sentiment 
into an active force they should be compelled to pay the pen- 
alty for all the embarrassment it has caused to the party. 

Taking this view one can reasonably hold that ministers are 
bound to proceed with their local government legislation without 
regard to the threats of their Irish followers. When men sow 
the wind they must expect to reap the whirlwind; and if a local 
government bill and a county administration bill should bring 
disaster to the Irish Tories, they should be ,made to feel that 
their assiduous cultivation deserved such a harvest. 

But any one acquainted with the fiscal administration of Irish 
counties can only wonder how reform has been so long delayed. 
The Irish grand juries are the only public bodies which can tax 
the people of the United Kingdom without the consent of the 
tax-payers. The very considerable assessments raised twice a 
year for all county works, from the repairing or making of a 
road to the building of a jail or a court-house, are levied by 
twenty-three gentlemen summoned by the high sheriff of the 
county from a certain private list of persons called the grand 
jurors of the county. These twenty-three gentlemen vote the 
sums needed for hospitals, infirmaries, and industrial schools, 
and they appoint the officers of these institutions. In a word, 
the grand juries of the counties administer all the county finances, 
except what is needed for the relief of the poor. But in their 
capacity of ex-officio guardians of the poor they possess directly 
half the voting power in the poor-law unions, and in their ca- 
pacity of landlords they possess indirectly a good deal more 
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than half the voting power. That is to say, at poor-law elections 
they can secure in many instances the return of their nominees 
by proxy votes. 

The grand-jury tax of Ireland is on an average about a 
million and a half sterling a year. In voting this sum or admin- 
istering it the tax-payers have not one shred, not one tittle of 
influence. In the poor-law unions the men who are or may be 
grand jurors have more than half the control. Therefore, the 
Irish Tories enjoy the whole power and patronage in Irish local 
government and taxation—a state of affairs indefensible on the 
bare statement of it. 

I shall show how this works from one or two instances: A 
personal friend of mine, when high sheriff, secured the election 
of his brother to the most-important and lucrative office in the 
county by summoning a majority of grand jurors pledged to 
vote for him. There might really be no objection to this, only 
that the grand jurors also constitute the grand inquest, whose 
office it is to find bills of indictment. So that it is quite con- 
ceivable that the high sheriff I refer to might have selected 
persons very unfit to exercise the criminal jurisdiction of grand 
jurors, but quite good enough to vote a friend into a snug place. 
These gentlemen in their different counties have provided them- 
selves with excellent dining-rooms and other adjuncts of a club 
at the expense of the unrepresented rate-payers. This accommo- 
dation is far better than that of the judges and the bar. So 
admirable are these arrangements in the county of Derry that 
another friend of mine, who resided usually in London, thought 
it worth his while to come over to the assizes every spring and 
every summer to enjoy them. He informed me that the aboli- 
tion of the grand-jury system would sever his connection with 
Ireland. And in such matters these men act with the most 
perfect good.faith. They are convinced that no other class is 
entitled to the slightest consideration. For my part, I might be 
sorry that they should cease to consider themselves connected 
with Ireland. At the same time a surrender of the rights and 
interests of every rated occupier in the county would, I hum- 
bly submit, be too great a price to pay for such an honor 
from the descendants of the broken-down tapsters and trades- 
men of London and Cromwell’s God-fearing peasants from the 
eastern counties of England. I cannot forget that early in the 
present century Catholic gentlemen of ancient and high race 
could only obtain the ordinary courtesies from these persons by 
the horsewhip and the pistol. 
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But in the grand-jury “presentments” for malicious injury 
to persons and property, the abnormal powers and privileges of 
grand jurors are seen to the best advantage. I beg the reader’s 
attention for a moment while I try to put in a short compass 
what this institution means. These gentlemen, selected in the 
manner I have described, sit some days before the opening of 
the Commission of Assize to deal with the wide range of 
interests included in their powers. In a printed pamphlet 
called the Book of Presentments all the works and applications 
to be “presented” for are set out in numbered heads. When 
the numbered heads or paragraphs are voted they are said 
to be “presented,” or passed, and become law for the county. * 
The grand jury may limit or extend at pleasure the area upon 
which the tax for any particular presentment is to be levied. 
The sinister significance of this power with regard to present- 
ments for malicious injuries will be appreciated by and by. 

The power of the grand juries to “present” a sum as com 
pensation for malicious injury to property is conferred by the 
principal act, the 607 William IV., chapter 162—an act which 
repeals the antecedent legislation, indeed, but which in some 
subtle manner is informed by its spirit. Of this I shall say a 
word presently. The acts which enable Irish grand juries to 
present for malicious injury to the person are temporary acts— 
that is to say, acts limited to a certain period; but as they are 
usually renewed by Parliament they may be taken as an integral 
part of the powers of the grand juries, and as such I propose to 
treat them. 

Should a magistrate, bailiff, policeman, process-server, or other 
officer of the law receive or pretend that he received a malicious 
injury in the discharge of his duty, he is entitled to claim 
compensation. In case of his death his next of kin are entitled 
to do so. If any person whatever is injured through the action 
of an agrarian or other criminal association, he is entitled to 
claim, or in case of his death, his next of kin. By the principal 
act, as I have stated, any person whatever may claim compensation 
for the malicious destruction of his house, offices, furniture, cattle, 
corn, hay—in a word, all property except growing crops—or for 
malicious injury to the same. 

Assuming that the person claiming compensation for malicious 


* Technically the presentments must be ‘“‘ fiated”’ by the judge on the day the commission 
opens ; but this is quite as formal as the signature of royalty to a bill of Parliament—unless 
there was some irregularity or the matter was u/tra vires, 
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injury to his property was antagonistic to the mass of the 
people, and therefore a persona grata to the majority of the grand 
jury, he would have little difficulty in obtaining compensation. 
You have then a temptation to miscreants to injure or destroy 
their property with the hope of obtaining a fancy price for it. 
And certainly you have a temptation where the injury is acci- 
dental to represent it as malicious. 

It is quite conceivable that officers of the law and other 
persons received compensation for personal injuries during the 
land agitation, on account of the strained relations between the 
class represented on the grand juries and the great mass of the 
people, which they would not have received if the relations 
were of a friendly character. The arbitrary and capricious man- 
ner in which grand juries extended or limited the areas over 
which the tax was to be levied in some of these cases would 
warrant such an inference. The theory on which the power to 
grant such compensation is based is, that the inhabitants know 
the criminals and conceal them. This can be gathered from 
the history of the previous and repeated legislation upon the 
subject. 

It is obvious, then, that if there be such criminal knowledge 
and concealment, that they are confined to the persons of the 
immediate locality. No one outside the locality would have an 
interest in getting rid of a bailiff or process-server, a landlord 
or a land agent. The wretched creatures harassed, plundered, 
outraged, and oppressed by these persons would alone feel the 
hatred or the fear that led to the act of vengeance or precaution. 

Why then in certain cases should the taxation be extended 
over a wide area? If there were a doubt of the justice of 
the presentment, by exteriding it over a wide area the grand 
jurors would put a salve upon their conscience. It will not be 
much for each to pay, and the poor devil or his family will get 
something handsome, these gentlemen would say, as they dipped 
their hands in the pockets of the rate-payers. I think, therefore, 
that any party, Whig or Tory, which honestly proposes to ter- 
minate such a system is entitled to support in doing so. It is 
the evil legacy of evil days, and erystallizes, as it were, the worst 
features of confiscation and resettlement as the bases of 
society. It has been already stated that the act of William IV. 
governs the whole proceedings now. But reading that statute, 
no one could conceive what a baleful history underlies it, or 
what grand juries could do in the last century. You must go to 
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the preceding statutes for that purpose. It is in them you find 
the terrible safeguards which fenced alien settlers among a 
population whom they feared and hated; in them you find 
the Catholic freeholder and rate-payer, and them alone, liable 
to be taxed for every real or imaginary injury for which these 
insolent strangers might think fit to claim compensation. In 
them you find the power to “present” sums for the .capture 
of outlaws guilty of being Catholics, or of being loyal to 
their exiled sovereign; in them you find the power to. “pre- 
sent” men by name as outlaws if they were suspected of 
being Catholics or Jacobites. This meant the power of send- 
ing them on board the fleet, or sending them as white slaves 
to the settlements of North America. These acts are now 
known only to a few students, but their spirit lives in the pres- 
ent grand-jury system of Ireland: It is no wonder, then, that the 
Irish Tories should resent the intention of the party in England 
to introduce measures that must pull them ‘down from their old 
monopoly of privilege and power. That resentment should be 
to every friend of justice the strongest proof that the govern- 
ment is acting wisely in this matter. 

I hope that, undismayed by these threats, it will complete the 
doom begun by the purchase act and carried so far by the act 
for the sale and transfer of land. 


GEORGE MCDERMOT. 
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MEMORIAL-SKETCH OF CARDINAL MANNING. 


(CONCLUSION.) 


II.—THERE is no need, and it would be of little interest, 
both at the date at which this memorial-sketch is written, and 
also to the readers of it hereafter, to trace the extent to which 
Archdeacon Manning left his mark upon and rose to eminence 
in the heretical and schismatic body known as the Anglican 
Communion. But, it is well to place upon record this fact, if 
only to afford evidence that he possessed an element, though one 
of not much weight, which tended in his case towards greatness 
of character. There is no doubt that the archdeacon had be- 
come a power, and was acknowledged as an influence, if not 
as an authority which had to be reckoned with, in the Estab- 
lished Religion, at the time of his secession. He was intimately 
connected with and related to men of mark, of his day, both in 
church and state, by marriage and by friendship. He was a 
trusted and trustworthy guide and leader amongst the Upper- 
ten-thousand thirty years ago, specially in those semi-social and 
semi-devotional and wholly unscientific cases of conscience which 
agitated that class of society in the last generation. And he 
enjoyed the confidence and commanded the respect of the leading 
English statesmen of the day, specially of some who, since that 
date, have reached the very highest summit of political power in 
Great Britain. His career in the Anglican Establishment, though 
comparatively short, was exceptionally brilliant—brilliant, not so 
much for the worldly honors which were thrust upon him, as 
for the moral position to which he rose so speedily in the opin- 
ion and estimation of the “religious world” of the era. His 


Protestant career, however, proved but a foreshadow in perspec- | 


tive and a type foreshortened of the still broader, deeper, and 
clearer mark which Archbishop Manning has permanently left 
on the Catholic Church in England; and of the still more exalt- 
ed position to which he rose—even to the highest ecclesiastical 
dignity, save one, in Christendom. 

Such a divine ending, from such a human origin, is probably 
unique in the history of the church of God, at least, since the 
time when Saul, the Pharisee and persecutor—though the Cardi- 
nal was neither persecutor nor Pharisee—became Paul, the Apos- 
tle, Martyr, and Saint. It is unique in this way: that an ac- 
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knowledged leader and teacher of a non-Catholic body, after 
making humble submission to the Truth and seeking asylum in 
the Fold, should rise with such rapidity and should thereafter so 
fully justify his rapid rise to the Cardinalate of the Holy -Roman 
Church by the steps of the Archiepiscopal throne of Westminster. 
Yet such was the Cardinal’s career. And viewed from a worldly 
stand-point, two such unusual successes in life, from such differ- 
ent points of the theological compass, in a Protestant com- 
munion and in the Catholic Church—success comparative and 
potential in the one case, and actual and historic in the other— 
could not have been achieved by any but by a great man. 

Two points in the Cardinal’s career may here be lightly 
touched upon, more for what they may incidentally suggest than 
for what they may directly disclose. One concerns the changes 
which he wrought in the outward aspect and inner development 
of the Catholic Church in England. The other relates to the 
succession to the office which gave him the power to produce 
such results. 

Meanwhile, before Dr. Manning had attained to his ultimate 
ecclesiastical position in the Holy Roman Church, he left one 
record of himself in the history of the Catholic revival in Eng- 
land, which to many very near and very dear to him, is, per- 
haps, not the least claim he possessed upon the affection and 
esteem of his intimates. Nor is it unlikely, that the qualities 
which he then and afterwards displayed, pointed out the future 
Archbishop of Westminster as a competent and able ruler of 
men. In any case, he introduced into England the Oblates of 
St. Charles Borromeo, and built the first church and _ priests’ 
house of the congregation, under the dedication of St. Mary of 
the Angels, at Bayswater, London. But this was not all. He 
did more, as the Superior of the Oblates, by the hands of an- 
other. His nephew, the zealous, pious, and charming Monsignor 
Manning (may he rest in peace!), in many ways his uncle’s sec- 
ond self, though not equally gifted with'his greater relation, 
founded and built with the co-operation of the future Cardinal, 
and, for all too short a time as rector, governed the neighboring 
College of St. Charles, for the education and training of the sons 
of the upper orders and middle classes. These two foundations 
are two only out of many, and though, perhaps, nearest to his 
own heart, not the greatest, nor the most important for the fu- 
ture of religion in this country, which owe their inception to the 
will, and owe their completion to the perseverance, of the Cardi- 
nal Archbishop. 
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Of other foundations this is not the place to speak at length; 
nor, indeed, does space at disposal admit of a statement of the 
Cardinal’s works of mercy, if the expression may be allowed, in 
brick and mortar, for rich and poor alike. It would be, how- 
ever, unpardonable not to allude to them. Many are they which 
distinguish and illuminate his spiritual reign of whjch he was 
either originator, or suggester, or coadjutor with others, or 
sole creator and benefactor—homes and refuges, schools and 
convents, seminaries and colleges, training-colleges for school- 
teachers, houses of mercy and houses of retreat, orphanages and 
homes for destitute and forsaken children. 

Into the history of his elevation to the archiepiscopal seat of 
Westminster, it is not my intention to enter—if only for the 
best of reasons, namely, that I am ungonscious of the facts of 
the case, and that I am, and probably most laymen are, power- 
less to obtain the true history of it. His elevation formed a 
fruitful source of gratuitous comment from those, probably, who 
knew least of the circumstances of the case, and certainly who 
knew nothing of the reasons which guided its decision—anony- 
mous writers in the Protestant press. It gave occasion, also, 
with a greater show of reason, to a certain amount of criticism 
from those who were the most deeply concerned in the wisdom, 
or in the unwisdom, of the choice. Suffice it to say, that Dr. 
Manning was placed, though not locally at Canterbury, in the 
chair of St. Augustine by the exercise of identically the same 
power which St. Gregory the Great wielded thirteen centuries 
previously, and practically by the like means. He was delegated 
by the direct nomination of the Supreme Pontiff of revered 
memory, Pius IX.: and the Archbishop of Westminster lived to 
rule the diocese, and the church of which it now forms the 
primatial see, sufficiently long to do more than justify the judg- 
ment of that shrewd and clever Pope in the selection he had 
made. In all probability, history will ratify the discretion of 
the choice of Pio Nono for the second occupant of the restored 
throne of Augustine. History, also, will possibly confirm the 
truth of at least one of the members of a three-fold and modern 
oracular pronouncement. The prophecy, so to call it, half-record 
and half-prediction of an intelligent observer of the signs of 
the times, is to the following effect: that the first three occu- 
pants of the archiepiscopal seat of the revived hierarchy of Eng- 
land shall, each in his order, and after his power, advance the 
cause of Holy Church in his own special department and line. 
The first of the three prelates shall advance the sacred cause of 
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religion in England in the way of theological science, dogmatic 
truth, ceremonial pomp, and ecclesiastical dignity. Here the ora- 
cle spoke words of history in regard to Cardinal Wiseman. 
The last of the three prelates, continues the legend, shall com- 
plete the holy work of laying again the foundation of true re- 
ligion in this Protestant country, for the nation at large, by win- 
ning over and bringing under the mild yoke of Christ the most 
intractable and most difficult of all orders or classes of English 
society to manipulate or to influence. This division of English 
society is the. great middle class, the class to which mainly for 
the past half-century the larger part of political power has been 
entrusted, when freed from the grasp of the upper orders, but 
from which it has now passed to the democracy. It includes, 
amongst other members, the shop-keeper, the educated mechanic 
and artisan, the mill-hand, the domestic servant, and the city 
clerk and man of business. Complete the work, I say; for does 
not another and older prophecy declare of the good work begun 
half a century ago, that although the holy Mass was abolished 
in the days of Edward VI. it will, in the divine appointment, 
and whatsoever the phrase may import, be restored in the reign 
of the next prince of the same name, King Edward VII. ? 
This, of course, is at present but unfulfilled prophecy: yet, the 
heir-apparent to the crown of Great Britain and Ireland was 
christened Albert Edward; he would (if he ever does) ascend 
the throne as the seventh prince of his second name; and events 
do not look very unfavorably for some mystical, if not literal, 
fulfilment of the old hope. So also is the prophecy of the 
third archbishop unfulfilled—and long may it be so, is my prayer 
at the date of writing these words—no name, therefore, can be 
attached to it, though men’s eyes are turned in the direction 
where it is as likely to become as true a forecast as the other 
two are true retrospects. Whilst, of the second archbishop of 
the selected three, the Cardinal of whom we are thinking, the 
oracle declares that he will principally do the work of Christ in 
our unhappy Protestant land, in the way of attracting to the 
Church, with a singular and hitherto unprecedented success, both 
the classes and the masses; the intelligence, culture, and self- 
sacrifice ‘of the powerful, of the educated, of the rich, and the 
devotion, vigor, and determination of the socially humble, the 
politically strong, and the actually poor. This, in brief, is not 
otherwise than a description which well befits the character and 
work of Cardinal Manning. 

III. The last evidence of greatness which adheres to the Car- 
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dinal’s character, 2nd which will here be noted, is the most diffi- 
cult to treat at all, and is the most difficult to treat shortly. 
It has been described above to this effect, namely, that he 
raised the communion he ruled, for so long a period, to a 
position which it had never previously occupied in England 
since the faith of the Catholic Church ceased to be the 
religion of the country. Now, there are at least two ways in 
which proofs of this change in the position of the Catholic 
Chutch in England may be submitted for consideration. Appeal 
can be made, with overpowering conclusiveness, to factsand fig- 
ures, and inevitable deductions from them both, in order to show 
to how large an extent the outward development and organiza- 
tion of the Church has reached, under the energetic rule, yet 
temperate sway, of Cardinal Manning. This expansion, in every 
single way in which outward growth can be estimated—whether 
in the numbers of churches and missions, or in the increase of 
the clergy; whether in the foundation of religious houses for 
men and women, or in the multiplication of almost endless 
works of mercy; whether in the statistics of education, or in the 
steady, regular,and unfailing influx of converts into the Church— 
during the last generation of men, has been more than marvel- 
lous, has been supernatural. No doubt, there may be many ex- 
planations given of these latter-day wonders of the Catholic 
religion in this Protestant land. Tyranny and persecution abroad, 
distress and misgovernment in the sister kingdom, and the con- 
sequent emigration of priests and people both from the Continent 
and from Ireland, may account for a part of this result. A not 
unnatural wish to return to the religion of their forefathers, a 
religion which witnessed some of England’s brightest and most 
blessed days; and a wide-spread, if sometimes vague and inade- 
quate realization of the emptiness, inanity, and baselessness of 
popular Protestantism may account for another portion. But no 
sentiment, no argument can explain away these figures and these 
facts; which, however, will be left for clearer heads and abler 
hands to classify and publish. In the meantime, there is another, 
less direct and more subtle, proof to which I would venture to 
draw attention. ‘This is a proof which cannot be tabulated, and 
sometimes can hardly be even definitely expressed ; but which 
may be felt, and which is widely accepted and acted on at the 
present time in England. I allude to the intangible extension of 
the influence and power of the Church in this land of non-Catho- 
lic, if not anti-Catholic feeling, thought, and speech, which is due 
to a large degree, though not entirely, to the deliberate but often 
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indirect efforts of Dr. Manning. And herein, the genius denied 
him in some ways in which the world looks for evidence of 
genius, but which entitles the Cardinal to be held asa great man, 
pre-eminently shone forth. For his genius, in such relations, con- 
sisted in this—that, as if he had no other object in life, as if he 
had no other work to do, and as if he had not had imposed 
upon him “the care of all the churches,” he dedicated himself, 
it appeared, exclusively, to this special labor, viz., to raise the 
prestige, the importance, the influence, the power of the Divine 
Religion into which in mature age he had been called, to the 
level on which, by its own inherent merits and for the benefits 
it has secured for humanity, it ought to stand in this country. 
A few thoughts of a retrospective character will make the force 
of these remarks the more plain to the transatlantic reader. 
The relations which existed between the Catholic Church and 
the vast bulk of the Protestant people of England, some five-and- 
thirty, or forty years ago, were undergoing a great, a note-wor- 
thy, and, probably, a permanent change. Various and different 
causes combined to create this change. In the first place, an 
atmosphere of toleration in general was silently stealing over the 
not very tender, and the rather torpid conscience of the country, 
on its religious side. This toleration was, as a fact, not directed 
alone towards Catholics. It was extended, with a sort of stolid 
indifference, to the professors and to the non-professors alike of 
every form of opinion, rational or irrational, as well as to the 
upholders of the one true belief, which was opposed to and was 
opposed by all other denominations of Christians. This toleration 
of Catholicism was chiefly due to three causes, two of a positive, 
and one of a negative character. The last, or the negative cause, 
has been already indicated, and may be expressed by a single 
word, indifferentism, as existing in modern English society. The 
first, or the positive causes, deserve a less summary treatment. 
Of these, toleration was due, primarily, to the return swing of 
the long, heavy pendulum of public opinion, from the opposite 
extreme to which it had been forced by the wild outbreak 
of Protestant bigotry and terror, occasioned by the so-called 
Papal Aggression of 1850. Toleration was due, also, and ina 
lesser degree to certain facts in connection with the more im- 
portant and epoch-making “secessions to Rome” from the Es- 
tablished Religion. These facts were commonplaces a genera- 
tion gone, though they may be taken as somewhat ancient history 
now. But, what men felt then was substantially this—that these 
important and damaging secessions had taken place, and were 
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past and gone. Men gratulated with themselves, that these se- 
cessions could not be repeated, at least in kind; for, we remem- 
ber now and they knew then, that there were no more notable 
or first-class Oxford leaders, with at most half-a-dozen excep- 
tions, left within the High Church ranks, which at once created 
and supplied the more eminent recruits to Rome, who, in the nature 
of things, either could, or would, secede. Indeed, though still 
alarmed and somewhat humbled, the religious world breathed 
more freely. It was reassured by the anti-Roman denunciations 
on the one hand, and by the vows of pro-Protestant loyalty on 
the other, and both on the part of those High Churchmen who 
had not seceded; and it fancied itself conscious of the worst 
that could happen to itself Romeward. It could estimate its 
losses, which from a numerical calculation and in proportion to 
the millions who had not passed the theological Rubicon, were 
insignificant even when told by thousands; it could invent or 
take measures to prevent the like calamitous reversals in the 
future; and it could afford, with more or less of conscientious- 
ness, to be tolerant—even to Rome. 

Moreover, the party in the Church of England which in 
mere externals most nearly approximates to the feared and 
hated Church of Rome, though in principle equally far with, 
and in consistency further than, its Protestant neighbors from 
true Catholicity, must be noted. Their action was such that 
Catholic practices, and thereby incidentally Catholic principles, 
became, not only to the eye and ear of the nation, but also to 
the nation’s ill-instructed conscience, less than formerly unusual, 
extravagant, and offensive, though not one whit more popular to 
the mass of the nation, as practices or principles to adopt, or to 
suffer for. What may have been the inner cause of this outward 
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growth of a toleration which, however much we may benefit by * 


it, or rather cease to suffer from the influence of its opposite, 
can only.be considered as a spurious toleration, towards Catholi- 
cism, it is not easy to decide. For, Ritualism, pure and simple, 
it must be remembered, was popularly held, and with justice, to be 
a bad and even a dishonest imitation of Rome; and hence, no ar- 
gument can be allowed, on behalf of the Church, from the asserted 
popularity, even on a very limited scale, of that hybrid and in- 
consequential system. From a single possible cause, only, tolera- 
tion of Catholics could not have arisen—if it be not a truism to 


say so—and that is, from the possession of the one faith which © 


alone can inspire true toleration. For Protestant England does 
not believe and does not profess to believe, indeed professes 
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not to believe in any one sole faith; but rather, believes in many. 
But, the toleration from which the Church benefited may have 
arisen either from more or less devotion to religion in the ab- 
stract, which would charitably overlook differences of opinion ; 
or, from a wide-reaching Agnosticism, in a literal sense of the 
term, and from a real ignorance of all religious systems which 
would ignore all differences as theologically immaterial; or again, 
from a genuine love, partly political, partly religious, of freedom 
of opinion, and respect for the rights of private judgment as ap- 
plied even to others. In any case, the English nation, as a 
whole and of late years, had become more tolerant of diver- 
gences from its own low standard, or more truly, from its want 
of any standard of religious belief and practice, in the direction 
of dogmatic teaching founded on infallible authority, and liturgi- 
cal ceremonial based on the custom of ages. As a result, 
amongst other dissentients from the legal communion of the 
Anglican Establishment, even Roman Catholicism found an 
amount of toleration unexpectedly yielded to its divine claims. 
And it was at the outset of this new-born and by no means 
matured spirit of Anglican toleration, on the part of the Church’s 
bitterest and in some ways most powerful opponent, that the 
career of the Cardinal Archbishop, as a convert to the faith of 
Rome, was begun. 

Such, in outline, were some external relations with which the 
Church in England found herself brought into contact, somewhat 
more than a generation ago. What were the means adopted by 
the new Archbishop, when he reached the place of authority and 
when the new-found toleration had become assured from the 
lapse of time, to utilize this fresh departure in Protestantism for 
the benefit of the Faith? In the face of these more auspicious 
‘ relations between antagonists of centuries, what line did he take, 
in order to raise the communion over which he had been called 
to preside, to a position somewhat totally less different: from the 
divine part she had enacted in this kingdom previously to the 
Reformation? The more obvious, natural, and public means 
which Dr. Manning took to this end, may fairly be left for re- 
cord to those who undertake to write a formal biography of the 
Cardinal. I am content to be allowed to draw special attention 
to the indirect and incidental efforts, which year after year, and 
almost day by day, were adopted by him to fulfil his purpose. 
In effect, and to speak broadly, these efforts were as follows: 
Over and above the official and ecclesiastical action taken by the 
Archbishop to advance what may be called the national interests 
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of the Catholic Church in Protestant England, he seldom or 
never neglected to take advantage of any opportunity in secular 
affairs to silently advocate her claims first to sufferance, next to 
attention and discussion, lastly to authority and obedience. This 
line he adopted, whether consciously or not—and I believe he 
consciously adopted this line—by word, by action, and by man- 
ner, as if the divine claims of Holy Church required only to be 
presented to the world at large, or to the English nation in 
particular, in order to secure for them immediate and hearty 
acceptance. He seemed to believe and did believe, and he ever 
acted as if he were convinced, that persons with whom he was 
thrown into contact in the endless relations of public and private 
life which his position created for him, that persons (I say) who 
really were anxious ot to acknowledge the claims of Rome, 
were only waiting for an occasion or an opening to do them 
honor, or at least to avoid slighting them. Neither, on the princi- 
ples of Grace and the revealed will of God, was the Archbishop 
in error. Indeed, he might even be accused, however unjustly, 
of making opportunities which were not obviously offered, to 
place himself in touch, and through himself to place the body he 
ruled in touch, with all sorts and conditions of Englishmen. 
And this he did without a thought of self-seeking to cloud the 
purity of his intention—for, had he not voluntarily resigned all 
that England could give? had he not forced upon him from 
without more than England could take away ? Indeed he might 
often be seen repressing marks of respect personal to himself, 
when indirectly advocating in action respect to the supernatural 
communion of which he was the earthly representative. 

Of this action on the part of the Cardinal I will give a few 
instances in several different relations of life; and the number 
could be increased without difficulty. To advance the cause and 
to accomplish the end above indicated, his Eminence might be 
seen, at the height of the London season, at the invitation of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, amongst the ¢&te of the nobility 
of Great Britain, apparently enjoying himself, and certainly not 
avowedly advancing his sacred purpose in high quarters, at an 
afternoon garden-party at Marlborough House. For the same 
cause and to the like end, the Cardinal was to be seen, in the 
best sense of the word, fraternizing with the English and Irish 
masses, as the head, and not only as the head, but as the soul 
also, of the philanthropic movement known in England as the 
Catholic Temperance League of the Cross. He would mingle with 
the tens of thousands of its members, or of its sympathizers, at their 
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annual gathering in Hyde Park, or at the Crystal Palace, or at their 
minor meetings in that guondam stronghold of London Protes- 
tantism, Exeter Hall—and would thus indicate practically that 
not only in the Catholic Church may fraternity be found, but 
also, in a Christian manner, liberty also and equality. For the 
same cause, again, does his name appear (unless I mistake) next 
after that of a Prince of the Blood, or the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury (the first subject of the realm), on the roll of the great 
Mansion House Committee for ameliorating the condition of the 
poor, especially by improving their dwelling-houses; and to the 
like end, his name is officially placed next after that of the 
chairman, and before that of the Protestant Bishop of the dio- 
cese, on the list of members of a Royal Commission of inquiry 
into the condition and prospects of National Education. Nor 
does popular opinion—it may be parenthetically remarked—fail 
to recognize the efforts made by the Cardinal to identify him- 
self with the interests of the English people, and thus to inter- 
est the people in the advancement of the Church. This has 
lately been evidenced on two occasions. On the first, when it 
was popularly supposed that a Conservative government was 
about to bring into Parliament a bill to legalize the creation 
of Life Peerages, the name of the Cardinal Archbishop was the 
very first that was publicly suggested as specially deserving of 
this title of honor. And, again, when a plébiscite was taken by 
a popular Liberal evening newspaper, amongst its readers, of the 
men who would make ideal “County Councillors” for London, 
under the new Local Government Act, and in view of the ap- 
proaching election (which was the first) in the metropolis, the 
votes of those who responded to the editorial invitation placed 
the name of Dr. Manning amongst the first ten of those to whom 
this mark of distinction and tribute of confidence ought to be 
accorded—the Bishop of London, as he was there said to be in 
reality, though not according to law. © 

To the same end, again, the Cardinal was accustomed to 
utilize private social calls and claims, and semi-public duties and 
engagements of daily life, on behalf of the interests of our 
Mother Church in England. For instance, to quote some in- 
significant cases, or cases which would be insignificant, if they 
were not part and parcel, as I hold them to be, of a well-con- 
sidered and of a well-executed tactical plan for the moral re- 
subjugation of Protestant England to the beneficent rule of Rome 
in matters spiritual. For example: He was wont to drop in of 
an afternoon (so to say, in his recreation time) at his own club, 
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the Athenzum Club, Pall Mall, which is the daily resort of the 
foremost men of letters, science, and intellect of the day—with 
others—in England. He would dine (probably at his usual 
supper-hour, on a few biscuits and a glass of toast-and-water, as 
I can bear witness on one occasion, in the place of wine) at a 
house-dinner of another West End Club, given in order to ad- 
vocate the cause of the federation of this mighty empire of 
England and of its population of about one-fourth part of the 
human race. For the same great cause named above, years ago 
and long before the idea became less unpopular than now, he 
supported the incipient and strictly constitutional agitation of 
the British laborer for some alleviation of his hard, stern lot, un- 
derfed as he was allowed to be, and overworked, and little 
taught, and badly clothed, and often miserably lodged, and al- 
together treated as if he were scarcely a human being, created in 
God’s image and made after his likeness. And the Cardinal took 
this line about the same time, whether before or after, it matters 
not and I cannot tell, that a Protestant Bishop of the Establish- 
ment in a western diocese (still living in 1888) in relation to the 
same social question, was publicly advising his hearers, on a cer- 
tain occasion, mot to throw Mr. Arch, the laborer’s friend and 
leader of the movement, into the village horse-pond. For simi- 
lar purposes, Dr. Manning frequently attended the meetings of 
the now historical Metaphysical Society in London; and he sys- 
tematically opened the doors of the Archbishop’s House, West- 
minster, once a month during the season, to any Protestant who 
was sufficiently interested to attend the like yet different meet- 
ings of the still flourishing Catholic Academia. For similar pur- 
poses, again, not unmixed with charitable instincts, his Eminence 
gave his support and aid to those who live one of the many 
hard, precarious lives amongst the ordinary employments of men 
in London, namely, the cab-drivers. The same support, whatso- 
ever it was worth, he freely gave to another class of London 
men and women, whose lot, though less hard and precarious, from 
exposure, weather, and uncertain employment, still needs much 
amelioration, namely, servers behind the counter and assistants 
in shops. Whilst, perhaps, a more noteworthy instance of his in- 
domitable determination that the Catholic Church should not. be 
ignored or overlooked in England, remains to be recorded, in his 
official and political action as the accredited spokesman of that 
Church on two several occasions. The first of these was the in- 
troduction of the Abolition of Oaths Bill into Parliament: the 
second was one of many times in which has been debated in the 
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House of Commons the bill for legalizing in England marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister. On both occasions, the Cardinal 
delivered himself, as critic and censor of public morals, in a man- 
ner not unworthy of his high position: and on the former of 
them he joined with his fourteen comprovincial bishops of the 
Catholic hierarchy in giving utterance to a public protest, on 
April 12, 1888, in which he and they declare of the Optional 
Oaths Bill, that “to efface the recognition of God in our public 
legislation is an act which will surely bring evil consequences.” 
In the usual course of events, such a national protest would 
have originated with, and emanated from, the official guardians 
of the state religion of England, the Protestant Episcopate, not 
from the rulers of a small non-conforming body, albeit that body 
was the Catholic Church. 

Nor does this short statement exhaust the catalogue of in- 
stances which illustrate and prove the estimate here formed of 
the purpose and intention of Cardinal Manning in the matter 
under discussion. I feel sure that my memory has failed to re- 
call one-half the efforts which he has indirectly but effectively 
made for the Catholic Church in this direction. Suffice it to 
say, in conclysion, that no object was too high, no cause was 
too lowly, to attract his watchful attention, provided not only 
that the matter of it commanded his approval in the abstract— 
an approval not difficult to secure for anything worthy of it—but 
also that, in the concrete and by his action upon it, he was 
enabled to bring the Church of Christ into official connection 
(which at least presupposed equality) with a Protestant nation; 
and to bring individuals of a Protestant communion into rela- 
tions (which implied reciprocal obligations) with the bulk of their 
Catholic fellow-countrymen. Moreover, by such means, he strove 
to advance the true interests of the Church, by proving to all 
whom it concerned, and they were all with whom he was brought 
into contact, that he himself, as the local head of the Church; 
and, through him, his subjects, as the body of the Church, were, 
of course, Catholics first and foremost, but were Englishmen 
afterwards and to the backbone. The man, be he ecclesiastic or 
layman, who deliberately aimed at making such a revolution in 
public opinion in England; and who, to an extent which, 
though obvious, the future will alone be capable of gauging, suc- 
ceeded in revolutionizing public opinion in England on this very 
delicate question between Protestantism and Catholicism, cer- 
tainly deserves the title of Great. 
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This short Memorial-Sketch of the Great Cardinal may fitly 
end ‘here, although no logical cause suggests an ending. The 
sketch was not intended to be a panegyric of Dr. Manning; and 
hence, the facts described, and the impression left upon the 
memory of the narrator of them, have been left to speak for 
themselves. The memorial was not meant to be a critical esti- 
mate of his character; and therefore it has not seemed neces- 
sary to the writer to discuss his failings or to proclaim his faults, 
always supposing that the writer was capable to perform such a 
task. Fortunately, the need of sounding the Cardinal’s praises, 
or of exhibiting anything worthy of blame, has not been required 
in a Memorial-Sketch. All that has here been placed on record is 
the result of personal observation, of memory, and of thought. 
Advisedly, neither book, nor paper, has been consulted during its 
composition, or with a view to it. The Cardinal was a man 
whose career no intelligent person could follow without being 
impressed with much that he witnessed. He was one who at- 
tached to himself the deepest and firmest friendship of those 
who respected and loved him. I have endeavored to repeat 
some things in his story which specially commended themselves 
to my mind: and I have committed them to paper, with many 
imperfections which I am sure he would pardon if he could, as 
one who was ever allowed to subscribe himself, as he does now 
with infinite respect, his Eminence’s affectionate 

Son and Servant, 


ORBY SHIPLEY. 
Lyme Regis, Dorset, England, 











THE Bic Boss’s PARADE. 


THE BIG BOSS’S PARADE. 


A SHUDDERING roar, the roar increasing in volume, the shud- 
ders quickening to a terrific degree; then a_slackening and a 
diminishing. All is over in nine seconds: the huge, shiny wheel 
in the engine-house has unwound its six hundred feet of chain; 
the descending carriage has fallen to the bottom; the ascending 
one is at the surface, laden with a dozen coaly-black creatures, 
who step off briskly, their eyes blinking at the broad afternoon 
light. The engine, after a few moments for rest, is again at- 
tacked by a fit of hard breathing, and in nine seconds more 
will have landed from the depths another load of miners. 

Each man as he leaves the lift goes straightway and scruti- 
nizes a paper pinned up outside of the office, containing the 
mine report for the month. Quite a crowd had gathered here 
before anybody noticed a paper on the opposite side of the door. 

“What’s that?” exclaimed several at once, and pressed 
against each other for a better view. “Johnny Phinn, do ye 
read it to us,” called some one at the outer edge of the group. 

Johnny, who stood vis-a-vis with the closely-written sheet, 
pushed back his cap, crooked his elbows—thus clearing a space 
on either side of him—thrust out his chin, and opened his 
mouth. The crowd waited. 

“Hurry up, Johnny ; what does the dockiment say fer itself?” 

“Well, it’d ta-ake a priest to tell wut it sayes; the writin’s 
too shtylish fer me,” said Johnny. 

Just then the engine went through one of its periodic 
spasms, and, with an expense of energy that seemed sufficient to 
dredge out the very bowels of the earth, hauled up a fresh 
party of men, who at once joined the others in front of the 
office. 

Among them was an unusually tall fellow, whose straight, 
yellow hair, retaining only the slightest powdering of coal-dust, 
hung with odd effect about his blackened face. Immediately 
broke forth shouts of “ Here’s Tom Lunday!” ‘“ Tom’s the boss 
reader!” ‘Make way fer Tom to go up head!” “Johnny ’ll 
have the bad marks ’cause he don’t know his lesson good”; and 
in another moment Mr. Phinn had been whisked out of his posi- 
tion, while Mr. Lunday was pushed, unresisting, into the vacated 
spot. 
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He did not strike an attitude, but running his eye down to 
the bottom of the paper announced simply, in a clear voice: 
“This here’s a proclamation by the Big Boss,” and began to 
read. 


“TO THE EMPLOYEES OF THE ROSEMILY:” 


(“ That’s us,” put in Johnny Phinn, not at all humiliated by 
his deposition.) 

“Seeing that his Excellency, the President of the United 
States, will shortly honor this portion of the Anthracite Regions 
by spending the coming Fourth of July in the neighboring city 
of , it is the desire of the undersigned, as owner and 
manager of one of the most important coal properties in the 
district, to show his individual appreciation of the distinction 
about to be conferred by our chief Executive; and in order 
that he may do this in the most effective way possible, he asks 
the co-operation of the whole c-co-c-o-r-p-s”—(“ Corpse!” pro- 
nounced Tom. ‘Hey, what’s this? ’Tain’t dead men he wants, 
is it?” he asked, turning round to his companions. “ Leave off 
the last two letters,” suggested the mine-boss, an_ intelligent 
Welshman, who stood in the doorway watching the crowd curi- 
ously. Tom sailed on)—“of the whole corps of workers in the 
Rosemily mine and breaker. 

“Tt is proposed that said workers, being nearly eight hundred 
in number, form a regiment and join the procession of militia 
to meet the President at the station and conduct him through 
the principal streets of the city to his hotel. 

“It is believed that this proposition will meet the approval of 
you all, appealing, as it does, to your loyalty as American Citt- 
zens, though natives of many lands. 

“Moreover, it is the wish of the undersigned that the Ros- 
emily Regiment appear in full untform—the uniform of your 
profession; in other words, your every-day working clothes, each 
grade of workers carrying, in place of the soldier’s gun, the 
special implement of their department. Thus will be presented 
to the eyes of the presidential party a uniky specticle—” 
(“ Unique,” prompted Owen Owens, the mine-boss)— “ unique 
spectacle,” continued Tom, “at the same time giving evidence 
of the loyalty of sentiment that exists among the mining class 
toward the Representative of this Great Government. 

“All are requested to be present on the Common by the 
South Pool on Sunday afternoon at four o’clock, to receive 
necessary directions and to go through a preparatory drill. The 
boys—including drivers, door-tenders, and _ slate-pickers—will 
assemble on the base-ball grounds back of the oil-house at same 
hour. 





“ Signed : LEROY HENDERSON.” 


An inarticulate sound of displeasure went through the body 
of men when Tom had finished reading. 
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“Ts ut annything ails the Big Boss that he wants to make 
fools of us all?” demanded Johnny Phinn. “Niver a wan 
shtep ’ll I go, or his R’yal Highness the Pres’dent ll be exshpec- 
tin’ me to drop him me car-rd to suppor-rt him in his next 
election, an’, b’ the saints, I’ll not do ut!” 

“T reckon we ‘Il not get out.o’ marchin’ so easy,” muttered 
an old miner named Kelly. He had worked fifteen years in the 
Rosemily and knew the ways of “the Big Boss” thoroughly. 

“T reckon so, too,” said Owen Owens drily from the door- 
step. 

“ And what do you know about it?” sang out the crowd in 
one voice. 

“T know enough, sure” ; and Owen Owens withdrew into the 
office, taking with him unknown quantities of information. 

“T’ll not vote for him nor I'll not parade to him,” asseve- 
rated Johnny, and, as a large part of the men were of his 
nationality, so also did they share his sentiments. 

“What’s got into the Big Boss?” asked Tom Lunday of 
Owens after the crowd had dispersed. 

Owens rubbed the red stubble on his chin with the back of 
his dingy wrist. “I'll tell you,” said he. ‘“ Politics has got into 
him.” 

“Uh-huh!” aspirated Tom. 

Both the men were silent for a time; then Owens went on: 
“You know he’s had his finger in it some already, but he wants 
to get his whole fist in. They say he’s asked more favors of 
the legislature than any man in the State, and now he’s got the 
biggest favor of all to ask.” 

“What’s that ?” 

“He’s tired of making laws up here for the Rosemily; he 
wants to be making them down in Washington.” 

Tom looked a little puzzled. “He means to run for United 
States senator,” added Owens. 

“Qh-h! an’ so he’s for gettin’ on the right side o’ the Presi- 
dent, is he?” 

“No, man, the President’s got nothin’ to do with it; it’s the 
State legislature. It'll sound well, you know, when people say 
that Mr. Leroy Henderson has so much influence that every 
man that works for him goes with him in his opinions. ‘That’s 
why he’s for making such a big show on the Fourth. And 
what’s more”—Owens walked to the door, looked about, came 
back, and, standing close to Tom, said in a lowertone: “No- 
body told me this, but all of you that knows which side of 
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your bread the butter’s on had better do what Mr. Henderson 
says.” 

“Is that so?” said Tom. Owens replied by scratching his 
beard and screwing up his mouth. 

“Do ye think there ’ll be much of a turnout?” asked Tom 
presently. Owens shrugged one shoulder. 

“Them that’s got the least sense and them that’s got the 
most ‘ll take up arms and march; the rest ‘ll kick and stay at 
home. Then after a while—not too soon, you know—there ’ll 
be some vacancies to fill in the Rosemily. But they ’ll be fools 
that lose a good place. Where else will you go to find a mine 
that’s got no gas in it and that’s so well taken care of? 
Where’s the company that furnishes its men such good houses? 
One man’s better than a company, J say.” 

“Did ye think I’d be a kicker? I’m one o’ thim as is well 
satisfied,” said Tom. 

“T know it; you’ve got good sense; that’s the reason I talk 
to you this way. There’s not many of them I'd try to make 
comprehend the whole of the matter, but it’s only fair I should 
give a hint around that they’d best join the parade. Mr, Hen- 
derson talked to me pretty plain—as plain as a man can be and 
yet not say a thing out.” 

Tom rose to go. “I don’t feel like Johnny Phinn does,” 
said he; “ you’d think him an’ his set was born Americans when 
you hear ‘em talk about their votes. I’d be willin’ enough to pa- 
rade to please the Big Boss only for me head.” 

“Put your head in your pocket,” said Owens in a careless 
tone, making a feint of looking over some papers that lay on 
the table. 

Tom was just going out of the door when Owens called him 
back. “See here,” said he seriously, “I meant what I said: 
put your head in your pocket—do you understand ?” 

Tom gave him a sharp look. “You said already you didn't 
count me among the kickin’ ones.” 

“TI know I did, but I thought you were lifting your hind 
leg a little too high just now. It'll have a bad effect on the 
rest if you back out.” 

“ None o’ your blarney,” said Tom. 

“I’m not blarneying ; it’s the truth, and you know it.” 

“Well, I'll see,” and Tom began to move off slowly. 

“Mind you see straight,” called out Owens after him. 


The Rosemily breaker, a noble iron structure, blocked one 
VOL, LIV.—55 
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end of the main street of the mining village. On this street 
were two rows of single cottages built in a substantial manner 
and on a somewhat generous plan by Mr. Henderson for the 
better class of his employees. Each man was at liberty to buy 
the house he lived in, and a number had taken advantage of 
this permission to secure homes, paying for them by small, half- 
yearly instalments. Almost the only Irishman in the settlement 
ambitious in this direction was Tom Lunday. Being a youngish 
man with a largish family, he had not until quite recently been 
able to save'up enough for his first instalment; but no sooner 
was it paid down than he felt full ownership in the place and 
commenced making improvements, chiefly in the form of addi- 
tions called by Johnny Phinn “anti-chambers on behind.” These 
“ anti-chambers” were put up by Tom himself, partly in the 
way of amusement—for Tom was of steady habits and preferred 
pottering about home to lounging in bar-rooms—and partly for 
the benefit of his wife. Once every twelve-month Mrs. Lunday 
presented her husband with a new little Lunday, and Tom could 
not better show his gratitude than by making life easier for her. 

So first he built her a summer-kitchen and then, “by way 0’ 
leg-savin’,” he moved the wood-shed up to it. Next, a chicken- 
house was attached to the wood-shed, and close against the 
chicken-house snuggled a pig-pen. This last addition was only 
just completed, and as yet stood empty and odorless. But Tom 
had his eye on a pig; he hoped to be able to buy it before 
long. He had meant to stop and take a look at it this very 
day. 

Since his talk with Owens, however, he felt dispirited and 
went straight home. He walked out to the back of his lot and 
surveyed the place with pride. Those potatoes were growing 
well; he hoed them daily, Sundays not excepted, and Ricky 
and May fought the bugs for “a pinny a hunderd.” The 
onions also were doing their duty after a stately and delicate 
fashion ; the beet-tops looked lusty with their long, red-veined 
leaves, and the cabbages spread themselves as the wicked in 
great power are said to do. 

Tom turned to his little out-buildings and owned to himself 
that it was “a tidy job.” Did not everybody say Tom Lunday 
was a born carpenter? Were it not for that, head of his he 
would now be putting up houses instead of mining. Yes, this 
was creditable work and all his; even the neat board-walk upon 
which he stood had been laid by him; he intended to run it to 
the foot of the garden soon. But would it be worth while? 
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Who was going to eat the potatoes out of those hills? Whose 
pig would wallow in that fresh, piney sty? What inferior breed 
of chickens might not be clucking and crowing in the cosy coop 
this time next year? 

“Looks nice, Tom, don’t it?” His wife stood at his elbow, 
a baby in her arms. She was a little woman, with a mottled 
complexion, a great deal too much hair, and all of her front 
upper teeth gone; but as in Tom’s mind comeliness and wifely 
virtue were synonymous, Annie might fairly be called a raving 
beauty. “ Don’t it look nice?” 

Tom did not speak at once. He could have cried instead ; 
but presently he made out to say: ‘ What if ye had to give it 
up, Annie?” 

“ Huh ?” said Annie. 

“Maybe we’ll havé to go, darlin’.” 

“ Are ye out wid the boss, thin?” 

“ Not wid Owens, but maybe I'll be gettin’ out wid the Big 
Boss before long.” 

“JT wouldn’t thin.” This was no vain boast of Mrs. Lunday’s: 
her neighbors who loved to quarrel were often sore vexed be- 
cause she “ wouldn’t.” 

“Maybe I'll not be able to help mesilf from doin’ it,” re- 
plied Tom. 

“ How’s that ?” 

Tom squatted down upon the board-walk and Annie fol- 
lowed his example, letting the baby wriggle out of her arms in- 
to the potato-patch, where, being on terms of the utmost familiar- 
ity with Mother Earth, it grovelled blissfully. 

“You see, it’s this way,” said Tom; “ivery man of us is got 
to go marchin” like sojers to meet the President who’s a-comin’ 
on the Fourth.” 

“ That 'll be very grand,” said Annie, who loved a parade with 
all her woman’s soul, and whose first thought was only of the 
fine appearance her handsome husband would make. “I'll take 
thim spots out o’ your Sunday coat straight.” 

“Ye needn’t mind,” said Tom; “the Boss is fer showin’ us 
off in our workin’ clothes.” 

“Your workin’ clothes !”—surveying Tom’s sooty costume with 
a look of horror. “I niver heard the likes. An’ will ye have 
to smoot your faces too ?” 

“ Like enough,” he replied, “an’ us what’s miners is got to 
shoulder a drill. ’Tain’t no fun marchin’ in town an’ out, an’ 
up an’ down, an’ around wid a fifteen-pound drill in your arms.” 
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“That’s no great thing fer a man,” said Annie. ‘“ Haven't 
I marched in town an’ out, an’ up an’ down, an’ around wid a 
twinty-pound baby in me arms, an’ two that ain’t much more’n 
babies a-taggin’ on? But what time o’ day ’Il it be?” 

“That’s just the bother,” said Tom; “it'll be in the middle 
o’ the day, an’ pipin’ hot in the sun, an’ ye’re well aware that 
me an’ the sun ain’t on the very frindliest kind o’ footin’.” 

“ That’s so, dearie’’; and Annie sat pensive for atime. Then 
suddenly: “But do ye have to go? Can't ye be let off ?” 

“T reckon there’s no help for it.” 

“ An’ why not?” 

“’Cause the Big Boss says we must.” 

“ An’ what if ye don’t do what he sayes ?” 

Tom explained rather blunderingly the connection between 
Mr. Henderson’s ambition and that gentleman’s immediate pro- 
ject, not omitting Owen’s darksome hints as to the further con- 
nection between a refusal on the part of the men to aid in said 
project, and their own more modest personal ambitions. (He 
did not make mention of Owen’s “blarney.” Tom was too mod- 
est a man to repeat his own praises, even to his wife.) 

Mrs. Lunday looked hard at her husband. “ An’ ye mean 
to say, thin, that if ye don’t march one way ye’ll have to march 
another ?” 

“That’s about the long an’ short of it,” said Tom. 

“Oh! the blessed heart’s-blood pet-lamb-pudgeon !” screamed 
Mrs. Lunday, plunging forward and grabbing by its clothing the 
baby, who had, by good hit, captured a potato-bug, and was 
with painful care conveying the same mouthwards. “How manny 
do ye suppose is down her already?” and she fingered wildly 
about in the little pink cavity where as yet’ no teeth had 
sprouted. 

Tom looked on without anxiety, but with that peculiar air of 
_ patience which a man assumes while waiting for a woman to 

come back to the point. “I reckon it’ll be worse fer the baytle 
than fer hersilf,’”’ he remarked. 

Annie took no notice of this unfatherly conduct, but con- 
tinued her search until assured that no immediate evil effects 
were to be apprehended, then, making a wide, deep lap between 
her knees for the too enterprising infant, she held it there safe 
out of harm’s way. 

The recoil of Mrs. Lunday’s mind after this episode was in- 
stantaneous, and her voice took on its former tone as she said: 
“Then the long an’ short fer us is to git out.” 
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“Ye don’t mean it, Annie.” 

“Sure’n I do.” 

“Tt’ll be better fer me to march.” 

“ Not a shtep’ll ye march”; and she jounced the baby em- 
phatically. 

“A while ago ye were wantin’ me to,” said Tom in a dry 


tone. 
“Yis,” she replied, unabashed, “I did; me pride was on top 


thin, but there’s somethin’ else ferninst me pride that’s strong- 
er’n it.” 

“ An’ what’s that ?” 

Annie hugged the little one and kissed it all over its bald 
head, rocking back and forth. ‘“ What’d we do, what’d we do, 
me blissin’, if daddy was to be sthruck dead?” Then turning to 
her husband—“ Promise me ye’ll go an’ ask the Big Boss to let 
ye off.” 

“TI can’t do it, Annie; I can’t risk losin’ me place.” 

“No matter fer the place; git another.” 

“That’s easy to say an’ hard to do. Ye know well I 
can’t work out o’ doors; there’s no mines besides this I'd so 
much as go into, nor I’m not eddicated fer your fine indoor 
work. Thin, what’s worse, we’d have to give up our home here, 
and lose all we’ve paid on it. Are ye so willin’ to give up your 
home, Annie ?” 

“T’d rather give up me home than me _ husband,” she said 
quietly. 

“ Maybe ye’ll not be called upon to do either—I ain’t dead 
yet”; and Tom bent laughing over the child, who stretched out 
its arms toward the shiny hat-lamp in its father’s hat. 

“Ye'll be dead sure if ye go marchin’ in the bilin’ sun,” 
persisted Annie. ‘“ What did the doctor tell ye?” 

“Doctors don’t know everything,” said Tom. The more his 
wife opposed him the more desirous did he become of pleasing 
Mr. Henderson. Moreover, the longer he sat among his growing 
vegetables and thought of all the labor he had bestowed upon 
his little place, the more intolerable became the idea of leaving 
it for what was possibly a mere notion of his own and the doc- 
tor’s. That Mr. Henderson, by also indulging in a notion, might 
work ill to others did not trouble him much. Tom was not 
given to questioning the actions of the Big Boss, who, though 
known for an odd fish, had heretofore done nothing but what 
was kind and considerate. 

The Rosemily deserved all the praises which we have heard 
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Owen Owens bestow thereupon, and it had always been the boast of 
the employees that their very biggest man lived in the neighbor- 
hood of his property, spent most of his money there, and looked 
after so much more than his directly personal interests. 

In fact, no employer in the land had a better right to ex- 
pect to be humored in an innocent whim than Mr. Leroy Hen- 
derson, and on an ordinary occasion he would probably have 
met with no difficulty in thus attempting to raise an impromptu 
regiment; but the approach of a national election campaign, 
together with the general understanding that the President 
was intending to run for a second term, gave, as even Johnny 
Phinn had been clever enough to perceive, a significance to the 
affair which it would not otherwise have had, especially as the 
majority of the miners were on the opposite side and mostly 
strong partisans. 

True, among the hundreds employed at the Rosemily, repre- 
sentatives of nearly every European nation, were naturally a 
goodly number who knew nothing and cared nothing about the 
politics of the United States; but even this class contained 
some who, regarding Mr. Henderson’s request as a command— 
which it virtually amounted to—resented being forced to do ex- 
tra work (and on a holiday, too) merely to please a man whose 
sole claim upon them consisted in his paying them wages for 
stipulated service—the Big Boss’s works of supererogation as an 
employer winning him little advantage here. 

Still another class, chiefly of British birth, had no feelings of 
any sort connected with the matter save that they were strong- 
ly averse, on general principles, to making spectacles of them- 
selves, and the desire of their chief that they should appear as 
a body in mining garb struck them as supremely ridiculous. 

Among these various kinds of malcontents it is not surprising 
that individuals loving liberty above aught else and unwilling to 
beg a favor where they would not grant one, quietly threw up 
their positions rather than submit to what they considered op- 
pressive treatment; while others, being warned by Owens and 
having respect to the buttering of their bread, sought an _ inter- 
view with Mr. Henderson. 

Every evening crowds of men besieged the stately house on 
the hill asking to be “let off.” Mr. Henderson received the first- 
comers very kindly, and accepted all their excuses as plausible ; 
but when, encouraged by the success of these earliest applicants, 
the men began to pour in upon him by scores, his patience 
gave out, and he at length refused to be seen by any more of them. 
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Late Saturday night, when he thought all danger from peti- 
tioners over, he ventured out on his veranda and walked up 
and down in a state of great displeasure. It seemed to him 
that the whole crew of the Rosemily had been at his door dur- 
ing the past few days, and he felt an almost boyish disappoint- 
ment at the possible defeat of his darling plan. 

If ever a man took pride in his own lordship, it was Leroy 
Henderson. He felt a certain passionate interest in his posses- 
sions—in the rich veins of. ore, in the very breaker itself. Was 
it not the biggest, the most expensive, with the highest “head- 
house” and the deepest shaft, all iron bratticed, of any in the 
valley ? 

It was christened with the combined names of his two little 
daughters. Every morning he looked out upon its fine black 
outlines, admiring it as he would a work of art. He had paid 
a large sum to a great artist for painting its portrait, which now 
hung, suitably framed, upon his walls—all of which surely goes to 
prove that a bloated capitalist may also be a man of sensibility. 
That Mr. Henderson was original of idea and had an eye for 
the picturesque is sufficiently shown by his conception of a miners’ 
parade zx costume. Upon carrying out his conception he had 
undoubtedly set his heart, but now it looked as if everything 
would fall through. He was not only disappointed, he was gen- 
uinely angry. He had not dreamed of any disaffection, supposing 
that the miners to a man would be only too proud to join in 
so grand an affair as he proposed this should be. 

What an ungrateful gang they were! With everything done 
for their welfare could they not grant this little favor to one 
who, while their employer, was always striving to be their bene- 
factor as well? What was the good of being served by men 
who were capable of no feelings of friendly generosity after their 
wages were paid? All the ill-made Polanders and stupid Hun- 
garian scrubs would be on hand, of course, but the ones he had 
most counted on were the first to back out; those big, hand- 
some Irishmen—what a grand company they would make! The 
biggest and handsomest of the lot, however, Tom Lunday, had 
not come to beg off. Owens, who had called this evening, in- 
timated that the success of the parade now depended almost 
wholly upon Tom, whose character was of that mysterious 
make known as “influential.” ‘ There’s a few,’’ Owens had said, 
“that'll hold themselves stiff in any case—Phinn and his set; 
but the rest say that if Lunday goes they'll go, and so it 
stands.” 
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“And will Lunday go?” Mr. Henderson had asked. 

“Well, that’s uncertain,” replied Owens. 

But Mr. Henderson now felt safe in assuring himself that it 
was certain. Tom was a good fellow, steady and honest, with 
a decent sense of gratitude and respect. Such stuff as he ought 
not to be kept down in the ranks. The next time a boss’s posi- 
tion became vacant— 

“Mr. Henderson,” spoke a deep, timid voice out of the dark- 
ness at the foot of the steps. 

Mr. Henderson strained his eyes. “ Who's there?” he asked. 

A figure moved into the ray of light shed by the hall lamp. 
There was no mistaking those long yellow locks. 

“Why Lunday, what is it?” 

“Mr. Henderson ’—Tom choked considerably in getting the 
words out—“ I’ve come to ask ye to let me off from paradin’. 
I don’t mind the doin’ of it, an’ I’d like to please ye first rate; 
but I got a sun-sthroke five years ago, an’—” 

“See here, my man,” interrupted Mr. Henderson, “I’ve had 
enough of this. I wondered what new complaint would be 
breaking out among you fellows down there. How they’ve been 
able to work with all their sore toes, sprained ankles, rheumatic 
backs, and what not is more than I can imagine. But this is 
positively the first case of sun-stroke! It won’t do. You’ve got 
an excellent reputation, Lunday, and I’d like to excuse you, but 
I can’t. There’s no use trying to do this sort of thing with a 
handful of men. Now your example goes for a good deal here- 
abouts, I’m told. Owens says you're the bellwether, and they'll 
all follow where you lead—” 

“T’m no one to sthir up the men, Mr. Henderson!” burst 
out Tom with indignation. 

“TI did not say you were that, Lunday; it is to your credit 
that you exert so quiet an influence and always for good, so that 
even the whisky ring respect what you do and think. Now I 
understand that it virtually rests with you to say whether or not 
there shall be a parade. You can see, I’m sure, what a disap- 
pointment it will be to me if the thing falls through, and I tell 
you plainly, I count on you to help me.” 

“T’d like to be of assistance to ye, sir,” said Tom, “an’ sure 
it’s a fine thing ye’re gettin’ up fer us to take part in—thim as 
can go into it shud be no ind proud—an’ I mesilf had no wish 
to back out, Mr. Henderson, only me old woman she’s afeared 
fer me health, an’ she got at me an’ kept at me till I was. 
forced agin me will to come an’ ask to be let off.” 
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Ah, Tom, Tom !—at Adam’s old trick? Yet blame him not, 
reader. Calpurnia’s dreams caused even great Cesar to halt in 
the path of duty, nor did he scorn to say, “ My wife stays me 
at home.” 

But this admission of Tom’s was very ill-timed. By making 
it he lost all chance of convincing Mr. Henderson of the gen- 
uineness of his plea. That gentleman burst into a fit of laugh- 
ter. “Oh! well, women have their little notions,” said he, “ but 
we can’t always humor them”; then in a determinate tone— 
“sood-night ; see you at the South Pool Common to-morrow 
afternoon” ; and moved as if to go in. 

“But, Mr. Henderson, Mr. Henderson!” called Tom after him, 
in so desperate a tone that Mr. Henderson turned back; “I 
can’t lave ye till I’m honest wid ye; ye’re countin’ on me too 
much. It’s thrue what I told ye, that I didn’t come here o' me 
own will, but only to satisfy Mrs. Lunday; an’ though ye won’t 
say ye’ll excuse me, I'll have to do in the ind what she says.” 

“Indeed! How so?” 

“*Cause she’s the boss,” replied Tom simply; “if it was a 
matter o’ business wid ye, sir, I’d putt ye first ivery time, but 
whin—well, whin it’s a matter o’ plasure, I think it’s but dacent 
in me to give in to me old woman. Howiver,” and Tom moved 
a little nearer, resting one foot on the lowest step, “‘there’s wan 
thing I’d like to ask ye: is it the truth what they say, that 
thim of us as won’t march ’ll be turned off?” 

The darkness concealed a very red face at the top of the 
steps. 

“Oh! that’s the trouble, is it?” 

“Not wid her; she’s only fer kapin’ me above ground some 
longer—and indade it’s a bad head I have; but what most 
troubles me, sir, is the fear o’ havin’ to lave me place what I’ve 
paid down on twice already, an’ what I’ve planted an’ hoed—” 
Tom choked, he could not go on. 

Mr. Henderson was silent for a few moments. He was see- 
ing himself in a very unpleasant light—that of a tyrant—and 
questioning how much he had really meant in his hints to 
Owens. These hints had not seemed to him very serious at the 
time, yet he now recognized the fact that in making them he 
had been influenced by a certain intention of coercion. There 
were men in his position who had been known to coerce their 
workmen for political ends, and he had always condemned them. 
Certainly, he had never intended to dismiss a man like Lunday 
for such a cause, and this being the case, it would be obviously 
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unjust to treat the others so, even though they chose to dis- 
oblige him. After all, had he any right to expect them to hu- 
mor a mere whim of his? 

When Owens, accounting to Tom for the Big Boss's conduct, 
said, “ Politics has got into him,” he was right as to the fact but 
not wholly right as to the inference. Mr. Henderson’s eyes were 
indeed turned towards Washington, but as yet he had not—at 
least consciously—followed any “crooked ways” to get there. 
In seeking to carry out this scheme of a miner’s parade he was 
aware of no motives beyond those of indulging a rather weird 
fancy and of flattering a very natural pride at being able to 
display so large a body of his own employees. But he now dis- 
covered that his employees had views and reasons of their own 
which he was bound to respect, and it hurt him keenly to feel 
that he was even under suspicion of failing to yield such re- 
spect. 

“Who told you this?” he at length asked. 

“T heard tell of it’—Tom would not betray Owens—* but I 
didn’t more’n half belave it, sir.’ 

“You mustn’t believe it at all. Owens misunderstood me; 
of course it was he who told you—” Here Mr. Henderson checked 
himself, thinking it more dignified to explain nothing. Tom, 
who had all this time been holding his hat in his hand, made as 
if to put it on. “Mr. Lunday,” said the Big Boss, in a tone of 
the utmost politeness, “I should be greatly obliged to you if 
you could see your way clear towards doing this thing for me, 
but of course I cannot insist, since, as you have said, this is 
not exactly a matter of business, and, as it seems to touch your 
private domestic affairs, I have no right to interfere. You must 
be permitted to do as you please, and we will say no more 
about it at present. Good-night”; and he walked into the house, 
closing the door behind him. 


On his way down the hill Tom said to himself: “I'll not 
tell Annie the Boss was so aisy wid me. I'll make her think he 
wouldn’t let me off, an’ see what she says. Thin I'll go anny- 
how.” The sensible Mr. Lunday was not a little set up. Mr. 
Henderson’s flattering opinion, supported by quotations from 
Owen Owens, gave him a quite new sense of importance, which 
was increased by the deferential manner of his superior toward 
him. He had fulfilled his duty to his wife by complying with 
her wishes; the rest was the Big Boss’s affair, not his. Tom 
easily persuaded himself that he would be practising no decep- 
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tion on Annie by giving her to understand that his petition had 
been rejected. 

Mr. Henderson’s last words surely did not express his real 
feeling, which had come out plainly at first. Tom now felt con- 
siderably ashamed of having pleaded Annie’s objections. He 
was willing to be dossed by her in family matters, but this was a 
case in which a man ought to assert his right to do as he chose. 
He chose to please Mr. Henderson—he had meant to do it from 
the first—and certainly he could not refuse now after being 
treated like a gentleman. 

When Tom related to Annie such portions of the interview 
as he deemed fit he was a little disappointed that she took it so 
quietly. For a while she did not speak, then said without emo- 
tion: “I reckon ye made a muddle of it; if it was me as 
wanted to git out of a thing I’d done it, sure.” 

This Tom could not deny; he thought his wife altogether 
clever. 

Presently she said in a changed tone: “ Maybe it’ll not be a 
hot day; but if it is, ye’ll put a wet rag in your hat an’ carry 
an umberella along.” 

“ Umberella!” sarcastically. “A man what goes marchin’ 
miles an’ miles wid a big iron shtick on his shoulder wants wan 
arm of him free to swing, else he'll get a shtiff in his back.” 

“An’ ain’t I carried a baby an’ a basket an’ a umberella all at 
the wan time? an me back’s as good as iver it was.” 

“Looks like women is made fer that sort of thing,” said 
Tom, and straightway dropped asleep. 


It was a hot day—a boiling, stewing day, whereon humidity 
and heat seemed to be running a race with each other. Not- 
withstanding Mr. Henderson’s apprehensions, a comparatively 
small number of the Rosemily gang failed him. 

Between five and six hundred men and boys were congre- 
gated on the Common at nine o’clock on the morning of the 
Fourth. Sunday afternoon’s drill had been tolerably successful, 
so that the final forming of companies was accomplished with 
little trouble. The Big Boss himself, as chief marshal of the 
procession, appeared mounted upon a fine black horse. The 
head boss of each department rode with him as assistant mar- 
shals, and these were permitted to wear their best clothes; but ~ 
the rest came attired in the inky, oily raiment which they wore 
at their every-day labor. 

By ten o'clock all were ready to start. Foremost rode the 
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marshals, making with Mr. Henderson a baker’s dozen. They 
all did their best to look perfectly at ease, and every man of 
them held his bridle with both hands. 

At a certain distance behind the marshals walked two men, 
one carrying a large flag, the other a banner bearing the in- 
scription, “A welcome to the President from the Rosemily 
Regiment.” On the reverse of the banner was a coal-breaker. 

Then followed the miners—a large body—each with his drill 
gun-fashion. After the miners marched the laborers, some carry- 
ing picks, some shovels. 

Next, a body of cavalry—the driver-boys—mounted upon 
mules and flourishing whips of knotted leather. The slate-pickers 
formed the rear-guard, ranging from youths down to boys of ten 
and twelve. 

These last, who numbered nearly four score, having neither 
prejudices nor physical disabilities, were able to enter thoroughly 
into the spirit of the occasion. They had blackened their faces 
and hands, and looked a very army of imps. 

And now the whole procession was in motion. Mr. Hender- 
son, turning in his saddle, cast a proud eye backward over the 
“serried files” of black figures. The hot sun glinted upon 
hundreds of bobbing hat-lamps, and upon rows and rows of the 
dinner-pails slung by straps across the men’s shoulders. It was 
possible to keep better step than they kept, but no matter! Here 
actually was the Rosemily Regiment, and wonderfully effective, 
too. How many mine-owners would have conceived such a 
thing, and where was another who could have carried out the idea? 

This was what came of living among your men, and joining 
to the best business management a sort of parental care and in- 
terest. Mr. Henderson did not feel at all bitter this morning 
toward the hundred or two who had refused to gratify him. 
There were enough without them. 

A distance of several yards was maintained between the 
banner-bearers and the division of miners. In this space, as 
captain of the division, marched Tom Lunday. He was the 
tallest man in the regiment and further conspicuous by his long, 
light hair. He shouldered his drill in a truly military manner, 
and stepped along as only that man can whose legs are exactly 
of the right length. As they passed through the village on their 
way citywards, crowds of women and children stood watching at 
the gates. Few of the disaffected men were to be seen, though 
here and there one less shamefaced or less proud than the rest 
peered out from a window or even stood boldly in a door-way. 
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At the gate of Tom Lunday’s place his little ones, large-eyed 
and wholesomely dirty, were huddled together, looking wonder- 
ingly for their father among this great mass of men. Tom 
noticed that their mother was not with them, but as the first 
line of “foot” came opposite the house Annie appeared at the 
door and passed quickly through the group of children out into 
the street. She was clad in a clean gingham gown and a long, 
white apron. Upon her head she wore a stiffly-starched sun- 
bonnet, and carried in her hand a brown cotton umbrella of 
stupendous size. 

Joining her husband, she raised the umbrella over his head 
and walked along beside him witHout a word. 

Tom was at first speechless, but a laugh broke out among 
his fellow-miners, which, spreading along the ranks, grew into 
a roar. The meaning of Mrs. Lunday’s act was well understood ; 
“Tom Lunday’s head” had long been a subject for pleasant 
ridicule at the Rosemily. Tom, who knew his trouble to be a 
serious one, had never minded the ridicule much, but the present 
circumstances made it unbearable. 

“Do ye want to be makin’ a fool o’ me, Annie?” he said, 
trying to get his head out from under the hateful shelter. But 
Annie walked on, silently persistent. 

Meanwhile, the laughter attracted Mr. Henderson’s attention, 
and, wheeling about, he rode back to find out the cause of it. 
The huge umbrella at once caught his eye. 

“ Hello, Lunday! what’s all this about?” 

“It’s not me, sir,” said Tom in a deprecating tone; “it’s me 
old woman.” 

Mr. Henderson looked quizzically down at the “old woman,” 
who was blushing under her sunbonnet and looking anything 
but old spite of her absent front teeth. The umbrella did not 
shield her in the least, for Tom, being so tall, she had to hold 
it very high. It was a clumsy weight to support thus, but 
Annie grasped it with as firm a hand and carried it at arm’s 
length as steadily as does Liberty her torch. 

There was something almost pathetic in the sturdy devotion 
expressed by every line and movement of the little figure; in 
the quick, short steps, in the head held doggedly erect, in the 
stoutly uplifted arm. 

Mr. Henderson smiled as he watched her and yet felt strangely 
touched. Tom’s excuse came back to his mind. He had really 
thought it only an excuse and had paid no further regard 
to it. But everything in this little woman’s manner showed him 
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plainly that here was no shamming. He returned to his place at 
the head of the procession, wondering how many beside Tom 
were unfit for what he had required of them. For a few mo- 
ments his scheme looked to him both childish and selfish, but 
presently, remembering the apparent zest with which the men 
had gone through their Sunday drill and also their general air 
of cheerfulness this morning, he easily banished the doubts which 
cast a damper upon his pride. But he resolved to keep watch 
of Lunday, and if that excellent fellow showed any signs of suc- 
cumbing to the heat, back he should go in the Henderson car- 
riage, which was following at no great distance. 

But Lunday showed not tlie least sign of succumbing to the 
heat. Possibly years of caution had enabled him to overcome 
the tendency to sunstroke—his sober habits were undoubtedly in 
his favor; moreover, the miner’s costume was a light one, 
consisting only of a flannel shirt well opened at the throat, and 
trousers. The wet rag for his hat had not been forgotten, and 
with the big umbrella to boot he was, notwithstanding a burning 
sun and sultry atmosphere, comparatively safe. 

For all this he felt extremely uncomfortable owing to that 
same umbrella. More than once did he try to take the offen- 
sive thing into his own hand, but vainly; Annie’s grip was irre- 
sistible, and Tom was too much of a gentleman to tussle with 
his wife in public. 

It might have been supposed that the Big Boss, disgusted at 
seeing his fine procession marred by so inappropriate an object, 
would order both umbrella and bearer out of the ranks, but 
his smile of amusement as he rode off to the front caused great 
disappointment to Tom. 

As for Annie, she minded nothing. The whole village were 
welcome to laugh at her—a privilege which they made the most of. 

Having resolved and undertaken to protect her husband dur- 
ing his march she fully intended to accomplish the same. Be- 
cause he fretted under it was no reason for yielding to him;-she 
had expected him to fret. Men to her were but children of a 
larger growth, and she held the umbrella over her “old man’s” 
head in the same spirit as that in which she administered tansy 
or rhubarb to her babies. 

Thus, raised by sheer force of resolution above all fear of 
comment or remonstrance, did she go forth from the village at 
the head of the Big Boss’s parade. 

Once only during their long march over the dusty country 
road were any words exchanged between husband and wife. 
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Tom, noticing that Annie's arm was growing unsteady, proposed 
her changing sides with him. As she did so he said: “ What’s 
become o’ the baby?” 

“The Lard ’ll take keer o’ her,” responded Annie mysteriously. 

“ Maybe he’d ’a’ taken keer o’ me, too, widout your comin’ 
along,” insinuated Tom. 

“ Sure, an’ isn’t he a-takin’ keer 0’ ye this minute?” said she. 

Tom felt that he was being well taken care of, and since he 
had not looked for any direct interposition of Providence in his 
behalf, he was fain to recognize in his wife the only too-willing 
instrument of “the Lard.” 

The big town was all agog with the President’s visit, an 
honor unparalleled in its history. Bricks were hardly visible for 
the bunting which covered them, and even in the poorest parts 
might be seen pitiful attempts at decoration, garments and mere 
rags of the patriotic colors being hung out where flags and 
other drapery were lacking. 

Naturally there was considerable curiosity to see Mr. Hen- 
derson’s division of the grand parade, and great was the wonder 
and delight expressed thereat, for, while miners in themselves 
were here no rarity, yet so large an organized body of them 
was decidedly impressive, and this spite of the fact that no 
amount of vigilance on the part of the marshals could keep the 
slate-pickers from acting even more impish than they looked, or 
infuse the least particle of cavalry spirit into the mules and 
their riders. 

As they entered the city an unexpected sensation attacked 
Annie. Those hundreds of head-filled windows, each head fur- 
nished with two cruel eyes apiece; those heartlessly gay groups 
on door-steps and verandas; that jostling, jeering crowd of 
rudely staring men and impudent boys—the natural hangers-on 
of every street-show—all was indescribably painful to the mod- 
est bearer of the umbrella, who felt horribly conspicuous, holding 
on high the burdensome thing and trotting along in the middle 
of the street, “like an old cow,” as she said to herself. Gladly 
would she have lowered the umbrella and covered her own face 
withal. 

Every few steps somebody in the crowd propounded the ques- 
tion: “ What’s the matter with the umbrella?” And the cheerful 
response, “ She's all right!” was never wanting. 

Tom, too, came in far a personal share in the remarks. “So 
you've brought your girl along!” ‘Ain’t he a toney one, though!” 
“Don’t let him get tanned; he’s too pretty to spoil.” 
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Tom could have borne this cheap fun very well for himself, 
but it troubled him that a woman—and that woman his wife— 
should in so public a place be subjected to such rudeness. Still, 
he saw no help for it. A glance at Annie sufficed to show him 
the futility of trying to get rid of her. She was grit personified. 
Every time Tom shifted his drill she took the other side and 
shifted her umbrella. 

The intensity of self-consciousness which, by reaction, had at 
first made her almost deaf and blind, gradually lessened, especial- 
ly after reaching the better part of the town, where window and 
door-step comments, if made at all, were not audible to the ob- 
jects of them. 

She quite forgot herself in the excitement of joining forces 
with the regiment of State militia on the broad, green, well- 
shaded river-bank. Those civilian soldiers, youthful and trim, in 
their dainty uniform with its bravery of braid and buttons, 
seemed, in contrast to the miners, like birds of gorgeous plu- 
mage trooping with crows. Marching was now quite a different 
thing when accompanied by a band of men who discoursed 
through mouth-pieces of brass and silver martial music of the 
most inspiriting character. Annie’s senses became elated to a 
pitch that obliterated all bodily consciousness. Surely she and 
Tom, keeping step together to the stately march measure, could 
not be common denizens of earth. Afterwards, when describing 
her feelings, she said: “I jist thought we was two blissed saints 
a-turnin’ into angels.” 

Whether her husband fully shared her exalted frame of mind 
is matter for conjecture; but having, like a sensible man, re- 
signed himself to the inevitable as represented by the umbrella, 
he began to enjoy the sensation of being a part of this great, 
music-led mass. 

It had not taken him very long to resign himself. His 
natural feeling of vexation at the trick played upon him by 
Annie was quickly followed by the thought that he entirely de- 
served it for having deceived her. Often before, in endeavoring 
to manage things his own way, he had been deterred by this 
wise little woman. In the matter of the parade he had gained 
his point—only to find that his wife could even here outwit him. 


How the station was at length reached; how the train bring- 
ing the President was on time; how, after saluting the troops 
and being cheered in return, that great man entered a barouche 
drawn by four gray horses and rode to his destination smiling 
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blandly right and left; of the speech that he made from the 
hotel veranda, wherein he complimented indiscriminately the 
city—what he had seen of it; the hotel, in which he had not 
yet dined; the citizens, including, of course, the hoodlums who 
formed one-half of the crowd beneath him; of the impressive 
oratorical pause which he made before apostrophizing with great 
sonority of utterance “ Yonder imposing body of men in dusky 
raiment, bearing aloft the glittering insignia of a dangerous but 
noble occupation—you, the underground sons of toil”: of the 
hooting and bellowing that burst forth in answer to this timely 
allusion, the slate-pickers being not slow in testifying their ap- 
proval by a chorus of two-finger whistles; how quiet was re- 
stored and the address concluded; of the recklessly patriotic 
waste of ammunition and inconsideration of the Presidential nerves 
in firing minute-guns all day long; also how three small boys 
got kicked over by the cannon, but were not otherwise hurt; how 
everywhere that Lunday went the umbrella was sure to go; and 
how returning home under it in the rain he was able to crow 
over the men who had whilom jibed but now envied—all these 
things may be mentioned but not enlarged upon. 


Late that evening as Annie with the baby on one hip was 
bustling about to prepare supper, she heard voices outside, and 
presently Tom put his head in the door saying: “Come along, 
ye’re wanted at the front.” 

Not waiting to set down the baby, she hastened out. At the 
gate sat a figure on horseback. It was the Big Boss just return- 
ing from town. 

“Mrs. Lunday,” said he, and raised his hat as he spoke, “I’ve 
stopped to thank you for your share in to-day’s business. It was 
a very large share indeed. I’m convinced that but for you there 
would have been no parade at all.” 

“ How’s that, sir?” asked Annie innocently. ; 

“You are very modest, Mrs. Lunday, but I must insist that 
it was noble in you to give in under the circumstances, and 
thoughtful of me, besides, when I had excused your husband. 
Moreover, you are a brave woman to do as you did. Very try- 
ing it must have been; but no one thought the less of you for 
it, I can assure you. If I had badges of honor to distribute, I 
should give you, Mrs. Lunday, the highest one as captain of .the 
Rosemily Regiment.” Then, shaking hands with the astonished 
woman and patting the baby on the head, Mr. Henderson rode off. 

When Annie went back into the house Tom was sitting in a 
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corner, pretending to doze. She continued her work for some 
minutes, then walked over to where he sat and stood before 
him. 

“Tom,” she said. Tom stirred a little. ‘“ Why didn’t ye tell 
me the Boss let ye off?” 

Tom opened his eyes. “I reckon we're quits, ain’t we?” 
looking her squarely in the face. 

And Annie left unsaid what she was going to say. 


EDITH BROWER. 





HIC JACET. 


UPON a stone with lichens gray, 
"Mid mossy marbles of the dead, 
A wild rose weeps itself away 
In crimson tears and kisses red. 


The beech upon it rains in gold; 
A briar wantons over it, 

And some old sculptor-hand hath scroll’d 
Its brief Aic Jacet, quaintly writ. 


But if or beauty, age, or youth 
Be pillowed in the green below; 

Or heart of hope, or tongue of truth, 
Or babe or bride, we may not know. 


Or if in life’s allotted span, 
Who slumbers here knew aught of love, 
That, hopeless, wastes the heart of man; 
Or felt the gnawing pain thereof ; 


What cruel caprice of circumstance 
O’ertook him, or what fate befell; 

What lifting wave of lucky chance, 
Two words alone remain to tell. 


For run as will our round of years, 
In shine or shadow, peace or strife ; 
Let laughter be our lot, or tears, 
Fic tJacet is the sum of life. 


PATRICK J. COLEMAN. 


Philadelphia. 
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THE SOUTH BEFORE, DURING, AND AFTER THE 
WAR. 


UNTIL the introduction of railways the great routes of com- 
merce and travel between the North and South were the same. 
In the East, by sea, along the Atlantic coast; in the West, by 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. Carriers and traders became 
acquainted with the commercial centres along these routes; but 
only in rare instances did their casual acquaintance with the 
country or its people reach beyond the vicinity of commercial 
towns. The great body of the people, North and South, did not 
know each other, and each held exaggerated and false notions 
of the other’s moral and social status. That Southern institu- 
tion which was not only the occasion, but a causa causarum, of 
civil war, always precluded ‘free inquiry or frank interchange of 
opinions on matters even remotely affecting it. And was there 
ever a question of national policy that did not, directly or indi- 
rectly, affect its productive industries? that did not in some 
way affect the relative values of forced and free labor? 
Northern artisans complain of injury from competition with con- 
vict labor, though they do not yet propose to abolish convic- 
tions for crime or prohibit sentences to hard labor. 

To say that Northern men. who became residents in the 
South were ignorant of their native country, would seem absurd. 
But yet the assertion is not void of truth. After long residence, 
even in a foreign country, one becomes habituated to the man- 
ners and customs of its people and to their prevalent modes of 
thought. And as these become thoroughly engrafted, the mem- 
ories of early life grow indistinct or are forgotten. Such trans- 
formations are, of course, more readily effected where identity of 
language, of race and its traditions, leaves nothing to be changed 
save what is due to the accidental conditions of social life. In 
fact these accidental differences were the sole distinctions between 
the Northern and Southern people. From time to time we have 
heard or read of the “cavaliers of Virginia’ and of the “ South- 
ern chivalry,” as if those people were not of the same race’ or 
social order as their Northern neighbors. In New York the “old 
Knickerbockers”’ are posed as a social aristocracy. A few days 
ago a city newspaper referred to one of those names which to- 
day is a synonym for wealth as representing the “blue blood of 
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the Knickerbockers,” though fifty years ago not one of the name 
had ever risen above the rank of the sons of toil. All honor to 
them for merited success! It deserves a higher reward than the 
silly adulation of a common scribbler. In 'Carolina the “old 
Huguenots” became a shibboleth of respectability. New-Eng- 
landers are proud to trace their origin to or through o/d Eng- 
land; partly from filial piety, partly to prove that they “come 
of decent people.” 

There were shades of difference between the Blacks, Browns, 
and Grays of the South and the same colors in the North. But 
whether bleached or blackened by the Southern sun, may, per- 
haps, be questioned. In all this matter is involved much of 
that pretentiousness of mere vanity from which communities, like 
individuals, are rarely exempt. And it is at least remarkable 
that, in a country where heredity is supposed to be lightly es- 
teemed, these persistent claims to distinction, like long-continued 
possession, should be generally accepted as evidence of right. 
History nowhere affords a more absurdly false theory to account 
for sectional strife, culminating in civil war, than that given by 
certain writers on the causes of the “ American Civil War,” and 
accepted, not only by strangers, but to some extent by many 
of our own people. There were no specific differences of race 
that even remotely affected their peaceful relations. Nor were 
there any differences of social condition between the colonists of 
different sections or States to account for conflicting opinions or 
discordant tastes. Those of the six New England States, of 
Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, the Carolinas, and 
Georgia, were for the greater part of English, Irish, and Scot- 
tish parentage, and the Western States were colonized from 
them. That of these the most important element was English 
is evidenced by the language, the laws, and the social customs 
of the country. The great influx of Germans and Scandinavians 
in later years has but slightly affected us, but has Anglicized 
them. 

That there was little difference of social rank or condition 
between the colonists of North and South is proved beyond 
question by colonial records. There is no escape from their 
evidence ; and they tell us not only who but what the colonists 
were. Generally they were people who sought to improve their 
worldly fortunes; they were neither the rich nor the powerful. 
The more numerous exceptions to this rule would naturally be 
expected, where in fact they were, among those who came to 
the New World to secure that religious liberty for themselves 
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which was denied them in the Old. They were notably among 
the Puritans of New England, the Friends, or Quakers, of 
Pennsylvania, and the Catholics of Maryland. Doubtless there 
were many others—adventurous younger sons with little fortune 
or prospect of preferment at home, and some whom adversity 
had so reduced in fortune that they were unable to maintain 
their accustomed stations in the Old World, but yet were left 
with what was comparative wealth for a new country where 
poverty was the rule. To this class some of the leading colo- 
nists of Maryland, Virginia, Carolina, and Georgia belonged. 
But their number was relatively small. The pretence of gentle 
birth, as a characteristic difference between colonists of different 
States, is alike silly and unfounded. There were Washingtons, 
Fairfaxes, Masons, Lees, and Johnstones in the array of old 
names in Virginia; Tudors, Vaughans, Waldrons, Wentworths, 
and Dudleys in New England, as later there were Van Cort- 
landts, Van Rensselaers, Livingstons, and Setons in New York ; 
and in these and other colonies a list of less familiar names 
which might challenge their claims to precedence. God forbid 
that, while insistent upon the breed of dogs and horses, we should 
deny or forget that the laws of their Creator respect races of 
men! But the government which, under his providence, is 
established in our country recognizes no hereditary rank or 
privilege, either in civil affairs or social order. Though men are 
not equal as compared with each other, they are equal before 
the law in having equal claims to justice and protection, for 
this is but saying that they have equal claims to the justice 
and mercy of God. 


It has been denied that the fact of slavery was the cause of 
war between the North and South. But the denial was intended 
for those, on the other side of the Atlantic, who would favor a 
rupture of the Union, but could not openly sympathize with a 
war for the protection and perpetuation of slavery. On no other 
issue could the South have been united in the attempt to de- 
stroy the union of the States. No other cause of war has ever 
been assigned which was not directly traceable to this. The 
fomenters of dissension, North and South, had been powerless 
but for the determination, on one side to oppose, on the other 
to defend, the institution of African slavery. 

In 1838 “ Abolitionism” was hardly respectable, even in the 
North. Fifteen years later, when I next served in Florida, the 
temper of the people had greatly changed. The South had be- 
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come embittered by the persistent efforts of Northern extremists, 
who denounced not only slavery, but the laws—and the Consti- 
tution itself—for giving any protection to domestic slavery. In 
the excitement engendered by fanatical propagandists—and they 
were fanatical—the Southern extremists, in turn, became fanatics. 
They began to claim a wider “area of freedom” for slavery. 
The institution which, in its beginning, had been, in a measure, 
forced upon the South, they now defended, on moral grounds, 
as of divine origin; and, therefore, essentially right. As a 
matter of choice, they preferred the vicarious mode of submis- 
sion to the judgment on “man’s first disobedience ’”"—“In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” But neither the moral 
question involved, nor the direct” political bearing of negro servi- 
tude; nor the question of a tariff on foreign imports; nor the 
question of internal improvements and the disposition of the 
proceeds of public lands; nor the aggregation of all these matters 
in dispute, was the cause of war between the gerieral govern- 
ment and the seceding States, or of that sectionalism which was 
its immediate antecedent. It is often difficult to ascertain even 
the proximate causes of natural phenomena. Analysis will not 
always discover them. The constituents of a most delicate per- 
fume are identical in kind and quantity with those of a very 
disgusting compound. The actual correlations of these elements 
are not the same in both. They are differently combined. The 
Southern people had not been blind to the evils of slavery, nor 
to its initial wrong, any more than are our Northern people in- 
sensible to the evils attendant on poverty and want. In fact, 
to the full extent of that recognition of domestic slavery which 
was embodied in the Constitution, the people of the North were 
as much responsible as those of the South. It was the fact, 
not the moral quality of slavery, that embarrassed every question 
of national policy, even when it seemed to be in no way in- 
volved. It was so interwoven with every industry, with every 
material interest, with domestic life, that only by violence, with 
its attendant evils, could it be eradicated from our social system. 

The “abolitionists” on one side, and the “State rights” theorists 
on the other, had dissipated all hope of a peaceable solution of 
questions at issue between the North and the South. The po- 
litical bond between them was the Constitution; there was no 
other. Prior to its adoption there had been a Confederation of 
guasi-sovereign States, which was found inadequate to the pur- 
poses of peaceful government at home, and without power to 
maintain its claims to equality with the sovereignties of Europe. 
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Its inadequacy was seen and confessed by the State governments 
as well as by the people at large, and in 1787 a convention of 
delegates from the several States of the Confederation assembled 
at Philadelphia to discuss the articles of Confederation, and pro- 
pose such amendments as the needs of government required. 
Instead of amending the compact between the States, the result 
of their deliberation was to propose an act of revolution. The 
first article of the proposed Constitution ignored the existing 
compact, and formally declared itself to be the act. of the peo- 
ple of the whole country; not of the States, or the people of 
the several States, but of the United States: 


“We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, provide for the common defence, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America.” 


Under this Constitution the powers not delegated to the 
general government remained with the several States or with the 
people at large. With the people as, under God, the actual pos- 
sessors of sovereign power; with the States and the people of 
the several States, not by virtue of possession, but by the grant 
or concession of the whole people whose sovereign will was ex- 
pressed in and by the Constitution of the United States. It was 
not without opposition that the people of the several States ratified 
and confirmed the proposed Constitution. They were not hood- 
winked into acceptance of an instrument whose scope remained 
to be discovered. In both Northern and Southern States it was 
opposed because it gave sovereign powers to the federal govern- 
ment on matters of national concern; and, of course, made the 
powers of individual States subordinate to it. When the Consti- 
tution was submitted to the people of the several States, as di- 
rected by the convention that formed it, their representatives 
met in convention for its consideration. New Hampshire was the 
ninth State to accept and ratify tt. Virginia and New York came 
next; so that in 1789 the government under the Constitution 
was organized and in operation. But North Carolina and Rhode 
Island did not give it their adhesion until the following year, 
1790. It is well to remember that opposition to the sovereignty 
of the federal government was manifested in New England and 
the Middle States, as well as in the South; and the possibility 
of future interference with State institutions was foreseen and 
made the ground of opposition in the conventions assembled for 
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its discussion. In the Virginia convention it was suggested that 
the ample powers entrusted to the general government might be 
used to abolish slavery. Governor Randolph, referring to this 
suggestion, said: “I hope there is none here who, considering 
the subject in the calm light of philosophy, will make an objec- 
tion dishonorable to Virginia, that at the moment they are se- 
curing the rights of their citizens, an objection is started that 
there is a spark of hope that those unfortunate men now held 
in bondage may, by the operation of the general government, 
be made free.” 

But the question of domestic slavery was always regarded as 
matter of extreme delicacy, with which the States immediately 
concerned were, within their own limits, alone competent to 
deal. Unfortunately for the preservation of friendly relations, 
there were Territories, not yet States, which in time would be ad- 
mitted to the Union, and whose status, as free or slave States, 
was yet open to discussion. It was not only for the extension 
of slavery that the South contended for its admission to the 
territory of prospective States, but to insure its protection where 
it already existed. Every new State gave two senators to the 
national legislature. And to preserve a balance of power between 
the free and the slave States in the Senate, the partisans of 
either section were averse to the admission of a new State on 
one side without a corresponding increment on the other. 
Though this did not imply hostility it evinced distrust. It was 
not indicative of a united people but of rival communities, 
which to-day are friends and allies, but who recognize the proba- 
bility of future war—of words in the forum, if not of arms on 
the battle-field. The alienation between them had been continu- 
ally progressive from the date of the federal Constitution. It 
was an alienation of sectional populations whose leaders pandered 
to the distinctive interests and prejudices of their constituencies, 
until the one ceased to regard the other’s domestic rights under 
the supreme law, and the other denied the supremacy of the 
law itself. 

Prior to the congressional debates on questions relating to 
internal improvements and a protective tariff for the encourage- 
ment of domestic industries—nearly sixty years ago—the diver- 
gent interests of Northern and Southern industries had devel- 
oped nothing more threatening to peaceful relations than a mod- 
erate sectionalism, due, primarily, to the accidents of soil and 
climate, but requiring a wise discretion to reconcile conflicting 
interests and preclude sectional strife. But these were questions 
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of public policy, which not only affected every industry, but 
called in question the nature and extent of the powers of gov- 
ernment. Then, for the first time on the floor of the Senate, 
the real sovereignty of individual States was boldly asserted, and 
that of the federal government explicitly denied. On one side, 
the Constitution was declared to be the sovereign will of the 
united people; on the other, to be a compact between sovereign 
tates. If the act of the whole people, whose sovereignty is un- 
questionable, the powers of the States, whether previously exist- 
ing in the autonomy of sovereign States or created by the Con- 
stitution, were, from the time of its adoption, concessions from 
the pre-eminent sovereignty of the national will. If but a com- 
pact between sovereign States, the declaration that it was the 
act of the people of the United States was false and delusive, 
but a delusion to which the States and their people consented ! 
In view of the reluctance with which the Constitution was re- 
ceived and ratified by the people of New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island, New York, Virginia, and North Carolina because of the 
ample powers conferred on the federal government, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive why they or the other States, who had subjected 
it to the severest scrutiny before they severally ratified and con- 
firmed it, had so hesitated to accept a mere compact from which 
they might at any time peacefully withdraw. But when the in- 
terests of the country at large required a policy to which the 
cotton-growing States were averse, Southern politicians—notably 
those of South Carolina—gave an interpretation of what they 
called the federal compact, which, if true, made the objections 
urged against its adoption both groundless and unmeaning, and 
made the instrument itself—the Constitution—worthless for the 
purpose of forming “a more perfect union” or insuring “ domes- 
tic tranquillity.” 
The political differences between North and South were pure- 
ly sectional. But there was a growing disposition to affect a 
popular distinction, as if there were characteristic differences of 
race between peoples who two or three generations back were 
one, and who, even then, were so intermingled by migration and 
domestic relations that a considerable percentage of Southern 
notables, professional men as well as planters and politicians, 
were of Northern birth and education. Yet this mythical dis- 
tinction of race was not without effect even at home. In Europe 
it was willingly accepted as a fact of history. Even England, 
who should have known better, affected to accept it; and later, 
forgetting her persistent reproaches of Americans for so, long 
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tolerating negro slavery, her nouveaux riches, and her pseudo- 
philanthropists, pretended to sympathize with a “people strug- 
gling for independence, and separation from those of another 
social order.” And so they gave encouragement to rebellion ; 
but more through hostility to a great republic and rival manu- 
facturers than from friendship for the insurgent States, or the 
motive of their insurrection. 

It is a curiosity of political history that, in England, among 
the best friends of the United States, in withholding aid and 
encouragement from the insurgent States, were the prince consort 
and the queen. And that, among the sovereigns of Europe, 
the czar openly declared his purpose to give substantial evidence 
of friendship if the adverse interference of other powers should 
make it necessary. 


Was there ever a controversy which involved the various in- 
terests of peoples living in different climates and under different 
social conditions where either party was wholly right or altogeth- 
er wrong? Every virtue has its kindred vice; as self-love is 
prone to merge in selfishness, so self-respect becomes pretentious 
and offensive if not restrained by just regard for others. And 
when controversy reaches a point where parties ignore whatever 
might check their zeal or modify their theories of right, or else 
treat it as contraband, war is no longer a threatened danger, 
but an existent fact. In this sense the civil war between the 
general government and the secessionists began long before the 
first gun was fired on Fort Sumter. It was manifest when, 
at a Democratic convention in Charleston, Southern members re- 
fused to unite with those from the North in nominating a can- 
didate for the presidency ; though there had been no act of hos- 
tility, no defiance of the sovereign power, nor pretence of seces- 
sion from the Union. That the whole country so understood it is 
evident from the fact that the first overt act of hostility was no 
more a surprise than is the sound of the first gun when hostile 
armies are in line of battle. 

When secession or the attempt at secession began, that of 
Florida was hardly an act of volition. Without adopting the 
extremest theories of State rights advocated by those who denied 
that the Constitution was the act of the people of the United 
States—declaring it to be only a compact between sovereign 
States who might, at will, withdraw or secede from the Union— 
without being inflated by the absurd notion that “Cotton is 
King,” or accepting the monstrous doctrine that African slavery 
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was a divine institution, her industrial and commercial interests 
and her geographical position made it almost a necessity that, 
when the older and more populous Southern States “seceded,” 
her lot should be cast with theirs. Yet in Florida, as in Virginia, 
the “ordinance of secession” met with earnest opposition. In 
_ the convention assembled at Tallahassee to determine what part 
Florida should take in the impending crisis, the venerable ex- 
Governor Call vainly tried to dissuade its members from follow- 
ing the lead of South Carolina. And when it became evident 
that their course had been predetermined, he forewarned them 
of the inevitable result—the desolation of the South. “I,” said he, 
“may not live to see it, but some of you who are resolved to 
destroy the Union will, before peace is made, see your beauti- 
ful town of Tallahassee garrisoned by negro troops.” He then 
left the convention, grieving over calamities which he saw im- 
pending, but was powerless to avert. Death spared him from 
the pain of witnessing the fulfilment of his prediction. 

My old friend of 1838-39, Major Ward, was also a member 
of that convention. In season and out of season he denounced 
the conspiracy of disunionists, and in his place fought against 
secession to the last. He was one of the largest slave-holders in 
the State. Never given to reticence when it behooved him to 
speak, he was so earnest in denouncing the treasonable character 
of the secession movement that personal friends cautioned him to 
be less violent in view of the excited condition of popular feeling. 
The caution was ill suited to calm his own excitement or soften 
its expression. He told the convention that he would lose every 
negro and all else that he possessed rather than see the Union de- 
stroyed. But when the ordinance was passed, and, in imitation 
of the solemnity of 1776 the members of the convention were 
affixing their signatures to the formal act, he, too, went forward, 
and taking the pen said to those around him: “ You are all my 
old friends and neighbors, and though you have determined to 
go to the devil, I will not abandon you even now. I am going 
to sign this ordinance of secession, but I call you to bear wit- 
ness that I do it with full knowledge that I commit an act of 
damnable treason!” He afterward raised and commanded a 
regiment in the Confederate service, and fell in battle before 
Williamsburg. Some of our old friends in Tallahassee assured 
me that “secession” had really unsettled his mind, and that he 
seemed to court death more than victory in the war. Many 
others, who opposed secession until it seemed an accomplished 
fact, fought in the Confederate ranks in defence of home and 
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life-long friends, deeming the contest a war of factions when 
appeal was made ad ultimam rationem regum. Uad the Confede- 
rate armies been formed from those only who approved “seces- 
sion” for the reasons which moved its leaders, and those of the 
Union of “abolitionists,” there had been no war. There is even 
an apparent paradox involved in the fact that the “poor whites” 
of the South, whom the negroes despised as “trash,” were led 
to fight bravely for a cause that kept them in a condition little 
better than serfdom, and, in regard to the comforts of life, in- 
ferior to household slaves. But in a community where color is 
the badge of a servile race a white skin is a patent of nobility. 
So the poor whites of the South, like the poor Magyars of Hun- 
gary, were zealous in defence of privilege! They were unwilling 
to be made no better than the negroes. The offensive zeal of 
Northern abolitionists had long been a threatened danger to the 
South, and had aroused resentments which, in turn, became 
causes of offence and dissipated every hope of a peaceful solu- 
tion of the political questions involved. When “the institution” 
was assailed as a moral and political evil for which the South 
alone was responsible, its champions no longer stood on the de- 
fensive, no longer apologized for its maintenance as a necessity 
of their condition. They became aggressive and revolutionary ; 
while its assailants forgot or ignored the fact that they had 
once held slaves, and that unprofitableness had supplemented 
their moral objections to slavery before it was abolished. 

In the wars of nations patriotism is aroused. In civil wars, 
like ours, loyalty and sectionalism are antagonists. Loyalty 
is fidelity to the law, not to a party or its behests. It is an 
abuse of language to apply the term to persistent attachment to 
sectional interests or partisan opinions. Rarely are men so loyal 
to any government as to reject considerations of self-interest, the 
ties of kindred, and the love of home, to maintain the sovereign- 
ty of law. Loyalty, not partisanship, is a virtue which includes 
all others, for it is the spirit of obedience to God, whose will 
alone is law. Men may wrangle in its defence and refuse con- 
sideration of minor motives until the appeal to arms. Then 
there is a change of issue, and it requires a clearer perception 
6f the boundary between right and wrong, and a sterner sense 
of duty than many men possess, to forsake or peril all else, even 
life itself, in maintenance of law. 

Many years ago—for I am old—I was assured by men older 
than I am now and who remembered the incipient stages of the 
Revolution of 1776, that even in Massachusetts, where disaffection 
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first appeared and where the first blood was shed, the great body 
of the people beyond the vicinity of Boston were loyal to old 
England until the war began. Lexington and Bunker’ Hill made 
“patriots” of thousands who neither knew nor cared about the 
wrong of the “Stamp Act,” or the just principles of taxation 
and representation in Parliament. But then the masses were 
aroused to fight—for liberty! It may be a false sentiment; but, 
though I have little traditional regard for the “ American loyal- 
ists’’—for we, or some of us, were “patriots”—I have always felt 
deep respect for the men who, in 1776, periled their all and lost 
all for their loyalty. When that rebellion became revolution 
and the new government an accomplished fact, the loyalists to 
the king became no less loyal to the republic. The term yal 
has been so much abused, and in our Civil War was so often 
employed to disguise baseness and cupidity, that its use would 
sometimes provoke derision. But what other word so exactly 
denotes faithfulness to the law? 

Revolutions are not effected by the spontaneous rising of a 
united people. Beginning in a conspiracy of the few who dare the 
attempt—it may or may not be to resist a tyranny—it becomes a 
revolution when the great body of a people are persuaded or 
coerced to give it their support ortheir assent. Such was the Eng- 
lish Revolution of 1688. Whatever may have been the faults of 
James II. or the house of Stuart, the great majority of the 
people of Great Britain and Ireland were not disloyal to their 
rule either then or for many years after the house of Hanover 
had, on the invitation of a few conspirators, usurped the throne. 
In our country the same vé/e was attempted in the insurgent 
States, but from a different motive and with different results. 
There was at no time prior to the Civil War anything like una- 
nimity of opinion in favor of disunion by force of arms. Before 
the attack on Fort Sumter, I doubt if there were more than a 
respectable minority of the Southern people in favor of seces- 
sion. In Virginia it was at least questionable whether the State 
would join its ranks. One general, who afterward played a con- 
spicuous part in the Confederate service, was, I believe, a mem- 
ber of the State Senate when the ordinance of secession was 
discussed and adopted. He is credited with having violently op- 
posed it, and with having abruptly left the chamber because 
he “would not sit there in the company of traitors”! Whether 
this was literally true or not I do not know; it was so reported. 
But I do know that a few months afterwards he was a major- 
general in the Confederate service! Tempora mutantur, et nos 
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mutamur in illis was doubtless his plea of justification. Even in 
Charleston itself, the crater of disaffection and disunion, the 
numerical majority of disunionists was not large, if even its exis- 
tence be conceded. But it was powerful and /oud enough to 
drown the feeble voices of the unionists, all unprepared to cope 
with armed and clamorous rebellion. Yet there, even when the 
once loyal and peaceable part of the population had succumbed 
to what seemed to be the popular will, there were voices in 
opposition that would not be silenced. Of this we had a _nota- 
ble example in old Judge Pettigru. To the last, when young 
men would annoy him with reports of Confederate victories, the 
old judge would strike his cane upon the ground to give em- 
phasis to his reply of “Confederates! Rebels and traitors!” 
and pass without further comment on the news. 

In the fourth year of the Civil War, in company with some 
thirty generals, colonels, and majors, I was a prisoner of war 
in Charleston. It is due to truth as well as to the Confederate 
commander and his lieutenants, to say that we were well treated. 
Our “prison” was a pleasant dwelling-house fronting on the 
Ashley River and we were guarded, rather than confined, in our 
quarters by a small company of infantry. Five generals occu- 
pied part of the second story ef the house, having their mess- 
room on the floor below. 

The front room of the suite opened on a balcony overlook- 
ing the river and the road along its banks. The road was the 
prolongation of one of the streets of the town, and a favorite 
drive on summer evenings. It was sometimes a pastime to sit 
in the balcony and watch passing carriages; to note the bearing 
of their occupants, which might or might not indicate their sym- 
pathy with the prisoners of war on one side of the roadway, or 
with the guard upon the other. Of course this was but an idle 
pastime of idle men; but observation suggested inquiries, from 
which I became satisfied that at least a large minority of the 
people of Charleston were for “the Union.” I do not believe 
that either the provost-marshal or the captain of his guard was 
a secessionist, though they were, in every detail, faithful to 
their trust. ; 

What I had observed in southwestern Virginia prepared me 
to doubt the unanimity of Southern people in the war for seces- 
sion. When on the way from West Virginia to Richmond, the 
Confederate major who conducted me and two officers of my 
staff to the “Libby Prison,” said, on arriving at a_ certain 
point, “ Well, I am glad that I can now give you a little more 
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liberty. We have reached a part of the country where the 
people are all good rebels.” We halted to dine at a neat coun- 
try house in one of the valleys of southwestern Virginia. When, 
after dinner, I offered the landlady a note in payment of my 
reckoning, she said: “Wait a moment for your change”; she 
then returned the note I had given, with a glance that said,” 
“We are Union people.” 

A cursory examination of their small library had prepared 
me to understand such a signal. And though the host was then 
talking with the major about the Confederate forces as “our 
army,” Webster’s speeches, holding the place of honor among 
books of like character, indicated the political aliment of the 
family, and probably their opinions. 

My horse had cast a shoe and was threatened with lame- 
ness. Our major proposed that I should ride forward to a 
smithy half-way up the mountain-side, where the shoe could be 
reset and where he would rejoin me before the work was done. 
One of his men accompanied me “for appearance’ sake.’’ While 
the smith was bending over the horse’s hoof he turned his 
head to see that the guard was not in hearing, and asked: “Are 
you the Union gin’ral that was took on a steamboat on the 
Kanawha?” On answering that I was that unfortunate man he 
added: “If you could give this fellow the slip and hide in the 
woods till dark, and then make your way to the big white 
house that you see over my shoulder, you would be safe. All 
the people about here are for the Union, though they are afraid 
to say so.” On my telling him that I had promised not to es- 
cape, he said: “Oh! I’m sorry.” I was quite sure, by that 
time, that the people of the valley were not “all good rebels.” 

If my observations in the South gave assurance that its 
people were not all good rebels, they were no less decisive of 
the fact that there was in the Confederate army a considerable 
element of Northern men. When, a prisoner of war ex route to 
Richmond, I arrived at Dublin, in southwestern Virginia, among 
the first to greet my arrival was a general belonging to the 
staff of Lee’s army. We had been room-mates at the Military 
Academy, and were from adjacent counties in Maine. The 
“Southern general” expressed his pleasure at meeting me—in 
captivity! Only a month before this happy meeting, when, with 
two or three officers of my staff I went from Cincinnati to 
West Virginia, we stopped one night at a large country house 
in Ohio. Our host earnestly asked: ‘How long is this war to 
last? My three boys joined the army at the beginning of the 
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war. One has been killed, and I am very anxious for the dis- 
charge of the two others. I am old and need them at home.” 
Supposing them to belong to some regiment of my command, I 
asked to what corps they belonged. “The cavalry,” he re- 


plied; “ Forrest's cavalry!” As Forrest’s cavalry was “on the 
other side,” I could not oblige my host by procuring their dis- 
charge. 


After spending some two months in “Libby Prison” at Rich- 
mond, I, with the larger part of the captive officers, was sent 
first to Danville, thence to Charlotte, N. C., and thence to Macon, 
Ga. Our train was delayed at some point near Columbia, S. C., 
to allow a regiment of Georgia cavalry to pass. It was com- 
manded by Colonel M , the only son of that rice-planter from 
Pennsylvania at whose place I was a visitor twenty-five years 
before. 

On arriving at Macon I again met the Connecticut gentle- 
man who in 1839 had been my travelling companion between 
Macon and Savannah. He told me that his sons were “with 
the army at the front.” He did not seem as cordial as in 
former years. 

From Macon we were transferred to Savannah, but remained 
there but one day and night. Thence we were sent to Charles- 
ton, to be, as the newspapers said, under the fire of our own 
batteries. Whatever may have been the intention that was the 
fact. 

At Savannah the five brigadier-generals of our party occu- 
pied a house in the arsenal yard. We were seated on the piazza 
of the house when several gentlemen came into the yard, and 
among them one to whom General W. called my attention by 
saying “There is Jo L——.” Yes, it was he, an old West Point 
acquaintance of General W , who came from my own Northern 
State, and who had been a visitor at my house a few years 
before. He did not.see either of us. I confess to being ashamed 
of and for him. All the more, perhaps, when a few minutes 
afterward he was succeeded by the Confederate general com- 
manding the department, who brought his young son to intro- 
duce him to his father’s old instructor. But the general was 
from North Carolina, and perhaps the quondam gentleman from 
the North feared to show civility to Northern soldiers; but we 
did not credit him with that discretion. 

On being “exchanged” at Hilton Head, in the summer of 
1864, I was placed in command of the District of Florida. 
Among the first duties, on assuming command, was that of in- 
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specting the provost-marshal’s office. On his list of prisoners 
one name attracted attention, as well from the cause of arrest— 
disloyalty—as from its being the name of a well-known public 
man who, more than thirty years before, was a senator in Con- 
gress from my own State. I sent for the prisoner, and, télling 
him that the “cause of arrest”’ opposite his name did not seem 
to justify imprisonment, unless he had been guilty of some overt 
act of hostility, 1 advised him to be frank with me, as I should, 
of course, ascertain all the facts of the case before acting upon 
it. He assured me that he had never committed any act of hos- 
tility against the United States government. “Of course,” he 
said, ‘“‘my sympathies are with my own people.” On telling 
him what had drawn my attention to his case, he said that he 
knew of the senator whose name he bore, but his own family 
was of Danish origin. Promising to give immediate attention to 
his case, I sent him back to the provost guard. On further in- 
quiry a writing-desk was produced, which had been brought from 
his house at the time of arrest. It was sealed when taken and 
the seals were unbroken. In it was found the gentleman’s letter- 
book, containing copies of letters, in his own handwriting, to 
parties in London, Liverpool, the Cape de Verde Islands, and 
Baia, on the coast of Brazil—all under dates just prior to the 
outbreak of the Civil War—advising his correspondents that the 
South had determined to sever its connection with the Northern 
States; that years must elapse before commercial relations with 
them could be restored; and, therefore, it became necessary to 
open new channels of trade for Southern products. He had 
given his correspondents a schedule of his property in cotton 
and pine lands; the number of his slaves and cattle; his steam 
saw-mills for the manufacture of yellow-pine lumber, etc.—in 
short, all information necessary to show the scale upon which he 
was prepared to negotiate for the sale of his products. In a. 
second interview with the gentleman of Danish extraction, I told 
him that it had occurred to me that while his name was un- 
doubtedly of Danish or Norman origin, his ancestors might have 
come to America by way of England, where they had possibly 
remained for a few centuries before crossing the Atlantic. He 
was, in fact, a nephew of the senator from Maine, where he was 
born and educated. His brother was a colonel in the Confede- 
rate army; so, of course, his sympathies were with his people. 
He had deliberately prepared for either the success or failure of 
the secession movement. If it succeeded, his foreign correspon- 
dents were forewarned of the event. If it failed, an ante nupte 
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deed of all his real property to his wife would, perhaps, secure 
it from confiscation. Northern men with Southern principles 
were numerous in the South before the war, and until its result 
was foreshadowed. Then it was wonderful to see the number of 
“escapes from the rebels.” The gentleman of Danish extraction 
was not one of these. He at least avowed his sympathy for the 
people with whom his lot was cast, though their cause was lost. 
There were many of quite another type; among them two who, 
at the beginning of the contest, were active partisans for seces- 
sion, but became converts to “loyalty” and “escaped from the 
rebels” when their failure was assured. One of them, a lawyer, 
returned to Florida as judge of the United States District Court ; 
the other as United States marshal. At the outbreak of the 
war the marshal had been proprietor of “The Confederate Pack- 
ing-House,” and was zealous in the recruiting service of the 
“Confederacy.” Confederate flags floated over his store-house 
and dwelling, and the “Confederate Packing-House” even is- 
sued scrip of small denominations for the convenience of its 
customers. The judge had been an applicant for a judicial office 
under the Confederacy, but, by an accidental delay, failed to se- 
cure it. 

On taking command of the “ District of Florida” I learned 
that several confiscations of rebel property had been decreed by 
the District Court, and that some of the condemned property 
had been sold at auction by the United States marshal. As 
martial law obtained in the State, and the confiscations had been 
made without the consent or knowledge of the military com- 
mander, he did not hesitate to cancel the decrees of the court 
and the sales made under them, and to forbid further action in 
the premises. He was led to adopt this course on examining 
the cases involved on their merits. It was found that one of the 
properties sold belonged to an alien resident; another to a fe- 
male orphan who, at the commencement of the rebellion, was 
less than twelve years old. The first-named property comprised 
several town-lots, on which was a large steam saw-mill for mak- 
ing yellow-pine lumber. Its proceeds were about twenty thou- 
sand dollars per annum. It was sold as “water-lots” for four 
thousand dollars in “greenbacks”’! Its hostile character was 
proved by the fact that, when the town was occupied by Con- 
federate troops, the owner had supplied them with lumber for 
military uses! As he could not do otherwise, and as the law of 
war makes such supplies legitimate, it is hard to see why the 
property should have been condemned. The second was im- 
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proved city property, valued at about eighty thousand dollars, 
which by the sale would pass to the loyal purchaser for less 
than a tithe of its value. In short, it seemed an attempt to 
perpetrate a disgusting fraud under the forms of law. 

It is worthy of record that the result of an appeal to “the 
executive’? at Washington, in behalf of “the judicial power co- 
erced by a military officer,” was an order from the War Depart- 
ment forbidding confiscations and sales of property under pre- 
tended confiscations, in the District of Florida, without the 
approval of the military commander. 

These instances of “Northern men with Southern principles” 
are mentioned in no unkindly spirit, but in proof that the Civil 
War of 1861-5 was not a war of races, but of sections whose 
supposed interests were antagonistic. If they show that North- 
ern men with Southern principles were more hostile to the 
Union and its defenders than were their Southern comrades, they 
only show.the truth. 

At last the war was ended: Sherman’s continuous successes 
in the Southwest, crowned by the defeat of the Confederates be- 
fore Atlanta, proved his long march through the South to be 
indeed a “fold of the anaconda” by which the older General, 
Scott, at the outbreak of the Civil War, had said the rebellion 
must be crushed. It so narrowed the theatre of war that, after 
Grant’s battles of “the Wilderness’ and Sheridan’s defeat of 
the Confederate cavalry, the war was ended. The surrender at 
Appomattox was the acknowledgment of an accomplished fact. 

A few weeks after Lee’s surrender I was again at Tallahassee ; 
this time on a tour through the “Department of the South” 
for the examination of volunteer officers about to be mustered 
out of service. In the twenty-five years since my first visit the 
town had not greatly changed in outward appearance; so little, 
indeed, that old landmarks were easily recognized. The hotel 
where I was so long an unwilling guest, where I had endured 
the pains of illness and experienced the benevolent kindness of 
strangers in the guise of friends, seemed little changed, though 
its plenishing had not escaped the accidents of war. Some of it 
had been sold or carried away captive, and what remained bore 
marks of rough usage and neglect. I walked through the fami- 
liar streets almost expecting to meet old friends, whose places had 
long been occupied—not filled—by strangers. I entered a ware- 
house where I saw what seemed a familiar face, and found, not 
an old acquaintance, but his son in a man of middle age. While 
inquiring for old acquaintances in Tallahassee a young gentle- 
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man appeared at the door and I was invited to come in. He was 
the son of that friend with whom I had been so intimate in for- 
mer years—the friend who fell at Williamsburg. 

I called at the house of that friend who spent so many hours 
by my bedside, and provided for my needs in illness and conva- 
lescence. Where I had been a favored guest when everything be- 
tokened refinement and ample means, I was shocked at seeing 
unmistakable signs of poverty, with nothing to remind me of 
former days save the gentle bearing of host and hostess. My 
old friend—he was now old in years—saw my pained surprise, 
though I tried to seem unobservant, and answered it. ‘“ Yes, you 
see to what we are reduced. Even my household furniture, as 
well as lands and negroes—all that I owned, except some wild 
lands which I have no means to cultivate, is gone. You know 
that, like my grandfather, I always disliked slavery. Yet. it 
seemed a present necessity for master and slave alike. I was 
glad to exchange plantations and negroes in Florida for means 
to purchase lands and cattle in Texas, where I desited to estab- 
lish my sons on stock-farms, that so they might .escape the 
necessity of holding slaves. I accepted Confederate bonds in 
payment for my Florida property, never doubting that they 
would be redeemed. Like many others, I regretted the secession 
movement, but never questioned the ability of the’ South to 
maintain her independence. I did not believe that the North 
would seriously attempt coercion, nor did I for a moment believe 
in her ability to effect it. We at the South did not realize her 
superior power nor her determination to maintain the union of 
the States. But the struggle is over and now old age and pov- 
erty have come upon me together. My lot is that of many 
others, who, like me, can only bow to adversity, because old 
age has neither time nor strength to recuperate lost fortune.” 
And I had nothing but heart-felt sorrow for undeserved adver- 
sity to offer in return for years of friendship and the favors of 
the past. The son ofa distinguished senator from Virginia, when 
senators were the representatives of States, and the grandson of 
Jefferson, he was a man of such exemplary life, so free from 
the animosities of sectionalism, that it seemed hard indeed that 
he should be among the victims of unholy civil war—the se- 
quence of disloyal arrogance and fanaticism. 


In view of the fact that the South had never been united on 
the question of State sovereignty as held by the extremists of 
South Carolina, that Virginia and Kentucky had, in former years, 
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given positive indications of their desire to be rid of slavery, 
whose existence implied the social degradation of a large class of 
their free people, it is hard to understand how the, Southern 
States could have been united in a war for its support. Could 
the conflict have been confined to those who engendered strife, 
war to the death had been a blessing undisguised to the North 
and South alike. But in the Southern armies there were thou- 
sands who did not approve secession who fought, and fought 
bravely, to repel invasion, and in defence of home and kindred. 
In those of the government thousands who had hardly more 
sympathy with fanatical abolition than with slavery fought to 
crush treason in arms against the state. These, on either side, 
fought the battles of the war, while others, who had been 
active to promote dissension and make compromise impossible, 
remained at home to criticise defeats and reap the fruits of 
victory. 


We raise monuments in honor of those who died in war, 
often with so little discrimination of their merits that they seem to 
have been raised rather to glorify the living than to honor the 
memory ofthedead. But there is a class of men who periled more 
than life in the defence of the government to which they had sworn 
allegiance, who have met with little reward or recognition for 
faithful service. I mean those Southern men who, not seduced 
from their allegiance by the doctrine of State sovereignty, re- 
spected their oaths as soldiers when every other consideration 
urged them to join the ranks of secession. It is simply true that 
they were not given that consideration and confidence to which 
they were fairly entitled, and yet they were faithful and brave 
soldiers of the Republic. Names need not and should not be 
mentioned here. Only a few days ago I sat by the death-bed of 
one of these; he was a model soldier, for whose efficient service 
in organizing and arming the volunteers of Illinois, where he 
chanced to be resident at the outbreak of the war, its legislature 
gave him a vote of thanks. He was chief of artillery under 
Rosecrans and Buell in the West. He did attain the rank of 
brigadier-general, and—total blindness, in recompense of faithful 
service ; that was all. 

Some fifteen years ago I met in Brooklyn another of the dis- 
tinguished graduates of West Point, a brigadier-general, retired 
in some inferior grade; I asked if he had been home since the 
war. “Oh, yes!” he answered, “I am at home all the time; I live 
Street. If you mean Carolina, I have not been there; 
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for that is no longer a home to me. I have near kindred there, 
but none that would speak to me if we should meet. Yes,” 
said he, “it is a little hard to be kept in the background, re- 
fused confidence, refused promotion, because you come from 
a ‘rebel State,’ and then find yourself rejected by your own 
family because you were faithful to the government that would 
not trust you.” He, too, is dead. These, and such as these, 
were the real Martyrs and Confessors of the Republic in the 
Civil War. It would be significant of belief in loyalty as some- 
thing higher than partisanship, if honors were bestowed on those 
who bore the pains‘of martyrdom under suspicion and neglect. 
But after the battle dead heroes too often became the prey of 
living vultures. 

The reconstruction of the insurgent States involved more 
than the resumption of federal relations, or a return to the 
status quo ante bellum. Industrial conditions were changed; slav- 
ery was abolished, by which the great productive industries of 
the South were for a time impaired, and the necessities of war 
had made manufacturing too important and too profitable to be 
abandoned on the return of peace. Prior to the war Southern 
industry was planting. Products for export were cotton, rice, 
sugar, and tobacco. Indian corn, fruits, and early vegetables 
were grown abundantly for home consumption and Northern 
markets. Mechanical industries were inconsiderable and in low 
repute. Even implements of tillage, as well as textile and other 
fabrics for personal and household uses, and products of skilled 
labor of every kind, came chiefly from the North. 

While slavery existed there was a fancied dignity attached 
to the condition of Southern planter, to which “distance lent 
enchantment.” He sometimes spoke of his negroes as “my peo- 
ple,” almost ex prince. The principality was not, indeed, of high 
degree, but high enough to inflate pretentiousness and degrade 
free labor. At home the negroes were well cared for by good 
masters; with, others, they were sometimes but half-clad and _ ill- 
fed slaves. Abroad, at the North, and in other countries where 
they were referred to as “my people,” the planter posed as a 
“Cedric the Saxon,” and the negroes were his “thralls.” But 
the descriptions of negro servitude given by fanatical writers, 
though truthful delineations of gross abuses incident to slavery, 
were slanderous and false as portraitures of Southern life. Not 
less false and mischievous were the descriptions of low cunning 
and dishonesty to Northern artisans and tradesmen, because of 
the trickeries of chapmen and pedlars. Both were essentially false, 
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but with enough of incidental truth to give currency to offensive 
falsehood, and engender sectionalism and distrust; to prepare 
the “Southern heart” for the repudiation of “federal sovereign- 
ty,” while Northern zeal appealed to “higher law.” Thus to 
the extremists of either section the Constitution was only a dond 
of union, which those of the North were willing to amend and 
those of the South were determined to destroy. : 

Southern industries were certainly in marked contrast with 
those of the North. That financially they were less prosperous 
is evident from the fact that, at the outbreak of Civil War, the 
South was so largely indebted that the confiscation of debts was 
mooted as a possible resource of the “Confederate” treasury. 
This may have been only an apprehension of Northern creditors. 
But, if the South was not financially prosperous when her labor- 
ers were property and employed with due regard to economy, it 
seemed impossible that prosperity could soon follow the loss of 
millions in the value of enfranchised slaves. But the twenty-five 
years -since the close of the Civil War have demonstrated not 
only the possibility but the fact. The extinction of slavery has 
changed the industrial conditions of the South and initiated 
other industries which, in the near future, must largely influence 
the domestic and foreign commerce of our country. By limiting 
industrial enterprise in the South to the capacity of slave labor, 
resources of perhaps greater magnitude remained undeveloped 
and almost unknown. The mountain regions of West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, and Georgia are rich in 
minerals. Iron, coal, and salt are abundant. The coal-fields of 
this region cover thousands of square miles. The “salines” of 
the Kanawha and eastern Kentucky, now but partially developed, 
might be made to yield abundance of the finest salt for the 
dairy and the table. The marbles of Tennessee and upper 
Georgia are among the richest in the world. They have for 
some years been wrought, but their development is as yet an 
enterprise rather than an industry. Rivers whose waters are 
sluggish and muddy in the low-lands near the coast are, for 
many miles from their sources, clear streams, broken at frequent 
intervals by falls and rapids, which could afford motive-power 
for a score of Lowells. The mountain slopes and their foot-hills 
might afford pasturage for herds of cattle and flocks of sheep. 
The vine flourishes on these Southern mountain-sides, and the 
grapes are of richer flavor than those grown farther north. In 
fact, all fruits produced in temperate climates might be culti- 
vated with profit. The narrow valleys do not give acreage for 
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extensive agriculture, but they are wonderfully enriched by the 
washings from the mountains; and the crops of corn and pota- 
toes, of melons and other garden fruits and vegetables, might 
afford ample supplies for a population a hundred-fold greater 
than it is to-day. 

When, some years before the Civil War, I lived in the moun- 
tain region of West Virginia, and, again, when for two years I 
was in command in the Military District of Kanawha, I had 
every facility for becoming acquainted with the country and its 
resources. It seemed almost unaccountable that. it had so long 
remained neglected and nearly inaccessible, while the cotton 
grown in the low-lands of Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Alabama 
was sent hundreds and thousands of miles away, to be exchanged 
for manufactures whose materials are here where nature has pro- 
vided unlimited facilities for their fabrication. ; 

It is evident that a raw material carried through long distances 
by land and sea to be manufactured must be enhanced in cost 
by the expense of transport and the interest accruing upon its 
value from the time of production to that of sale, and that the 
fabrics made from it must be subject to a like tax before they 
reach the consumer. What is there to compensate for the time, 
labor, and use of capital expended in the long journeys to and 
from the loom and the plantation or the workshop and the 
mine? 

Our country is too vast in extent—possessing almost every 
variety of soil and climate and the more useful minerals in rich 
abundance—to make that a wise policy which requires the ex- 
pense of time and labor needed to develop its resources in 
going to and fro across the ocean, to barter the products of the 
land for fabrics that might better be wrought at home. It will 
not be so always. 

E. PARKER SCAMMON. 
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THE WITNESS OF SCIENCE TO THE MIRACLES AT 
LOURDES.* 


THIS interesting book has already run through eleven edi- 
tions. The author, a physician in good professional standing, 
learned, sincere, and fair-minded, has thoroughly studied the ac- 
counts of instantaneous cures which have taken place at Lourdes 
in the past thirty years, and proves conclusively that they can be 
attributed only to a miracylous cause, and that as facts they 
rest on evidence which cannot be upset. In his preface Dr.. 
Boissarie states that the facilities afforded by the medical bu- 
reau established at Lourdes have enabled him to observe atten- 
tively the doings of the pilgrimages which have come there dur- 
ing a period of five years; that he has read everything that has 
been published about Lourdes; that he has analyzed between two 
and three hundred certificates of cures, and that he and fifty or 
a hundred other physicians as well have been eye-witnesses of 
cures scientifically inexplicable. As an illustration of the aver- 
ment that a belief in miracles offers no insuperable obstacle to 
the human understanding, he quotes a forcible passage from Pas- 
teur’s reception discourse before the Académie Frangaise. The 
orator, after dwelling on the infinity of space, added: ‘“ Whoever 
affirms the existence of infinity, which none can avoid doing, ac- 
cumulates in such affirmation more of the supernatural than there ts 
in all miracles and in all religions. The notion of the infinite 
has a two-fold character: while it compels assent it is beyond 
comprehension.” 

Dr. Boissarie considers that the history of Lourdes from the 
11th of February down to the present day may properly be divid- 
ed into four principal periods: 

The first relates only to the apparitions seen by Bernadette 
and what she went through. 

The second comprises all those cures which took place under 
the cognizance and scrutiny of Doctors Dozous and Vergez, and 
also the work done by the commission of inquiry. 

The third begins with the publication, in 1868, of the Annals, 
and extends down to the present time. 

In the fourth we have the latest investigative studies made 
by the Bureau des Constatations (verification of alleged facts), un- 

*Lourdes: Histoire Médicale. 1858-1891. By Dr. Boissarie. Paris: Victor Lecoffre. 
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der the direction of Dr. de St. Maclou, the establishment of a 
clinique at Lourdes for the purpose of observing and diagnosing 
cases while the great pilgrimages are there. Dr. Boissarie states 
that he was a member of this clinique in 1888, 1889, and _ 18go, 
and that he was in company each year successively with twen- 
ty, twenty-two, and thirty other members of the medical profes- 
sion. Dr. Gros, then in his eightieth year, formerly attached to 
the hospital at Boulogne, had enrolled himself among the volun- 
teer infirmarians. 

The Annals, which at present fill twenty-two volumes, are pub- 
lished monthly, the journal de Lourdes weekly. Every formal 
statement of instantaneous cure is drawn up by a physician. and 
.is accompanied by a certificate and appertaining proofs. For 
ten or fifteen years past and now the national pilgrimages, often 
numbering one thousand or fifteen hundred patients, are 
under the direction and care of the Fathers of the Assumption, 
who, before starting, attend to the drawing up of the rough and, 
at times, very instructive preliminary statements of each case. 
One of the fathers and one of the missionaries of Lourdes attend 
during the investigation of cases and write down, under medical 
dictation, the particulars obtained. 

As to conviction about the nature of the wonderful instan- 
taneous cures, medical minds in France have separated into three 
classes. One, numbering over three hundred in France, of which 
Doctor Dozous and Professor Vergez, of the medical faculty of 
Montpellier, were the pioneers, believes them to be miraculous; 
another admits that they are unprecedented in the annals of 
medical science, in contradiction to all medical experience, and al- 
together inexplicable by any natural cause whatsoever. The re- 
maining class set their faces against the conclusions arrived at by 
the two preceding, and try to controvert them by alleging, in an 
obstinate and unfair spirit, explanatory natural causes. Certificates 
of previous diséased condition of patients applying for them have 
been unreasonably withheld or drawn up in an unsatisfactory 
manner. An instance is cited of the certificate given to a woman, 
a hopeless invalid for six years in the hospital of La Salpétriére; 
no mention was made in it of the fact of her deafness in conse- 
quence of a suppuration of long continuance from her ears, both 
drums of which were in consequence perforated. Some of these 
obstinately denying medical men asserted that Bernadette was 
under an hallucination compatible with the exercise of reason, 
and a certain Dr. Voisin, of La Salpétritre, even went so far as 
to publish in the Union Médicale of June 27, 1872, the statement 
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that Bernadette, whom he had never seen, was confined as a 
lunatic in the convent of the Ursulines at Nevers. This was 
promptly shown to be false by the Bishop of Nevers, who, in a 
letter addressed to the Univers, stated that she had never been 
in that convent, but in the mother-house of the Swurs de Chart- 
té et de Tinstruction chrétienne, where she waited on the sick and 
where Dr. Voisin was invited to interview her. A Mr. Artus 
offered Dr. Voisin to forfeit ten thousand francs if he could 
prove his allegations, and finally Dr. Robert St. Cyr, the attend- 
ing physician of the institution last mentioned, testified in writing 
that Bernadette was of perfectly sound and well-balanced mind, 
in nowise tending to insanity, and a quiet, reliable, and effica- 
cious infirmarian. Dr, Voisin made no reply to the exposure of 
his false statement, and thus meanly avoided the mortification 
of withdrawing it, as he was in honor bound to do. The next 
ground taken by these doctors, so obstinate in their unbelief, was 
to assign hypnotism and fraudulent instigation connected with 
it, hysteria and extraordinary nervous action, as explanatory 
causes. But Dr. Boissarie points out that at Lourdes there 
never are cases of patients set to sleep by hypnotism; it would 
not be permitted; and he demonstrates at length and minutely, 
quoting the words of numerous other members of the profession 
in agreement with him, that the contention is wholly untenable 
because it is preposterous to endeavor to account on any such 
grounds for the spontaneous healing and cicatrization of malignant 
ulcers, abscesses, tumorous cancroid, and others; for the prompt 
disappearance of complicated chronic diseases of the eyes and 
instantaneous return of perfect sight; for the sudden restoration 
to health and strength of consumptives in the last stage, having 
cavities in their lungs becoming so well filled up that they ceased 
being discoverable by auscultation, and for the prompt heal- 
ing of many cases of organic diseases given up by attending 
physicians as incurable. In this book we find narratives with 
more or less particulars of miraculous cures taken from the 
Annals of Lourdes, nearly every one of them attested by compe- 
tent medical testimony. These include upwards of fifty various 
inveterate chronic diseases: twenty-seven of phthisis; twenty-three 
of cancers, tumors, fractures, and ulcers; two of obstinate dis- 
eases of the eye, two of chronic malady of the stomach, one of 
nervous disorder, two of hysteria, one of phthisis complicated 
with another grave trouble, and one of relief from the morphine 
habit, which last Dr. de St. Maclou would not class as a miraculous 
cure, but only as a natural phenomenon brought about by a 
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special grace from God. Dr. Boissarie had undér his sole care a 
case of wonderful recovery, but waited fourteen years before 
making up his mind to mention it. He had attended for many 
months a Sister of St. Vincent de Paul afflicted with a severe 
disease of the stomach, which rejected all food and could not 
even retain a tablespoonful of water. She had reached the last 
stages of debility and marasmus. Every treatment he tried was 
in vain, and he was obliged to give her up and lost sight of her. 
About the end of 1871 she, in blooming health, full of vigor 
and the animation of new life, called upon him in company with 
the superioress of her community, who informed him that his 
former patient had gone to Lourdes with a pilgrimage and had 
been suddenly healed there, and application was made to him 
for a certificate giving such testimony as he could about the 
case. The doctor declined to give it. Only thirteen years had 
then elapsed since the apparition in the grotto, and he was fear- 
ful of what the profession might think and say if he were to 
append his name to the document asked of him. 

A brief mention in conclusion of a few particularly striking 
cases selected from the many related in the book, and of much 
later date than those of which Henri Laserre has given account, 
seems to me not out of place here and likely to be interesting 
to readers. 

Pierre Delannoy, during six years prior to the 20th of August, 
1889, had been sixteen times under treatment for locomotor 
ataxia in eight Paris hospitals. The diagnosis of his case was 
certified by fourteen physicians, the celebrated Dr. Charcot head- 
ing the list, all agreeing that it was locomotor ataxia. The pa- 
tient had been subjected to the suspension process fifty times, 
had been cauterized with red-hot iron oftener; issues also had 
been tried upon him, but all these without any successful result. 
He had passed into the third stage of the disease, designated by 
Charcot as “the paralytic period.” On the 2oth of August, 1889, 
he was on his knees in the grotto of Lourdes, from time to 
time kissing the pavement, exclaiming aloud, “Our Lady of 
Lourdes! heal me, if you please and judge it needful.” Just as 
the Blessed Sacrament was being carried past him he felt a keen 
sensation of new strength prompting him to get up and walk, 
which he found to his great joy he could do without any diffi- 
culty or pain, and that he had recovered the perfect use of his 
legs and co-ordination of his movements. Since then, during a 
national pilgrimage, Delannoy has worked with the stretcher- 
bearers, who carry patients from the hospitals to the piscine, 
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and none of his co-laborers were quicker or more agile than he. 
In order to establish his identity he called four times in one 
week at the Hépital de la Charité, and then and there astounded 
the attending physicians, who telegraphed back to Lourdes “that 
he could walk as spry as a rural postman.” Dr. Petit, professor 
in the medical school of Rennes, after minute scrutiny of the 
case, declares that “only by the direct action of God could such 
a cure have been effected.” 

The case of Father Hermann, the distinguished Jewish con- 
vert, is one of the earliest recorded in the Annals. His eyesight 
had been failing for a year. He tried entire rest and mountain 
air without avail, and had to give up reading altogether, not ex- 
cepting even that of his breviary. He consulted a celebrated 
oculist of Bordeaux, who, after a very careful examination of his 
eyes, pronounced the trouble to be glaucoma; and proposed an 
excision of the iris. Father Hermann preferred to have recourse 
to a novena in the grotto, at the close of which, on All Saints’ 
day, while intent on reciting his last rosary, he suddenly felt 
that he was cured. His eyes were restored to a perfectly sound 
condition ; he could stand sunlight or gaslight, which he could 
not do at all before, and could read as much as he needed with- 
out using glasses. He died two years afterwards of black small- 
pox in the fortress of Spandau, while in charitable attendance 
on the French prisoners of war confined there. 

James Toubridge, an English Catholic, was hopelessly para- 
lyzed in both legs from what is known in medicine as “ Pott’s 
malady.” He was besides afflicted with abscesses and wide-spread 
sores, and an unceasing cough which showed that his lungs were 
affected ; death seemed for, him inevitable and very nigh. He 
was brought to the hospital of Lourdes in company with other 
pilgrims on the 20th of August, 1879. After having heard Mass 
and received Holy Communion in the grotto, to which he was 
borne on a stretcher, he was carried to the piscina and immersed 
in it three times, and a fourth time of his own accord. He 
came out so well and vigorous that, after returning thanks in 
fervent prayer, he dressed himself without assistance and walked 
off carrying the hand-bag and blanket which he had brought 
with him. Drs. Thorens and MacGeven, both Protestants, were 
witnesses of his instantaneous recovery, and congratulated him 
upon the blessing obtained. Later on in Paris, where he had 
found work, a Protestant minister, after having heard him tell 
his story, told him earnestly, “ Your faith has saved you!” 

The devotion to our Lady of Lourdes is very popular and 
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wide-spread in Belgium. Her sanctuary most in renown is that 
of Lourdes Oostacker at a small town near Ghent, established at 
the expense of a generous Belgian lady of rank and wealth, 
who had in view to provide for the devotion of the poor who 
could not afford the outlay needed for a pilgrimage to Lourdes. 
On the 16th of February, 1867, Pierre de Rudder, a workman 
and a native of Jabbeke in western Flanders, was on his way 
home from work and stopped to have a chat with some acquain- 
tances of his who were felling trees by the roadside. He was 
resting his foot on a fallen tree when another one, very unex- 
pectedly taking an unforeseen direction, fell upon it and broke 
his leg about four inches below the knee. He was carried home 
suffering intense pain. Dr. Affenaer, of Oudenberg, set the leg 
and applied the usual bandages. Five weeks later a large sore 
broke out on the foot, the bones became diseased and would 
not unite. Dr. Affenaer, having done his best, gave up the case. 
The poor sufferer then called in Dr. Jacques and afterwards Dr. 
Verriért, both of Bruges; these having also been unsuccessful, 
three other surgeons, respectively from Stabille, Varsena, and 
Brussels, were applied to with no better result. Pierre lay in bed 
an entire year before improving enough to be able to drag him- 
self along on crutches. This condition of suffering and se- 
vere lameness lasted eight years and two months. The ends of 
the fractured bones were then a little over two and a half in- 
ches apart, and could be plainly seen at the bottom of a con- 
stantly suppurating sore. The lower part of the leg merely 
held on to the upper part; his foot could be hoisted in any di- 
rection, and could be bent back upwards as high as the knee. 
He had been pious from early youth and very devoted to the 
Blessed Virgin, and, having heard of the wonders taking place 
at Lourdes Oostacker, determined to go there, and reached his 
destination despite the great difficulties in his way. After having 
painfully tried to follow the pilgrims. along the usual path, he 
dragged himself on his crutches to rest on a seat opposite the 
statue of the Virgin Immaculate, and there, begging pardon of 
God for all the sins of his past life, he implored our Blessed 
Mother to obtain for him healing of his diseased limb, so that 
he might be able to work for the support of his. wife and family. 
While thus praying he felt a strange inward commotion in his 
entire being; he got up without using his crutches, glided through 
the benches before him, and knelt before the statue. Then, after 
a few moments of bewilderment and prayer, he recovered his 
consciousness and became aware that he was on his knees and 
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was without his crutches, which he subsequently left at the grot- 
to. After his return to his home at Jabbeke, Dr. Affenaer ex- 
amined his leg and, shedding tears, told him: “ You are radically 
cured ; your leg is as sound as that of the healthiest new-born 
babe; all human remedies were powerless, but Mary can avail 
where all physicians have failed.” 

Sister Julienne was admitted, when nineteen years old, into 
the monastery of St. Ursula, at Brives, if’ France, after spending 
eight years in an orphan asylum at Sarlat. While in the house 
last named she had indications of a feeble, lymphatic tempera- 
ment, and was troubled with a chronic inflammation of the eye- 
lids and of the conjunctiva. In the monastery she was assigned 
to the duties of sister-servant, having to attend to out-door mat- 
ters, and got to be very well known in the town. In 1886 she 
had an attack of bronchitis joined with a general debility of the 
system. She grew worse, had to remain in bed for three months, 
fly-blisters were applied to her chest, and, as her symptoms had 
developed into phthisis, it was thought advisable to have her 
try a change of air by stopping for a month at Sarlat. On her 
return to the monastery she resumed her usual occupations, but 
in October, 1887, she began spitting blood abundantly, and had 
to take to her bed and not leave it from that time until August, 
1889. All this while her disease made rapid progress, and 
was diagnosed by the attending physician as phthisis in the 
fourth stage, commonly known as “galloping consumption,” ac- 
companied by bleeding of the lungs, and a cavity in the upper 
part of the left one. During this stage of her illness she was 
consumed with a high fever; she could take nothing but bouillon 
and milk, and her death was apparently a question of a few 
weeks or days. She did not desire to live, did not care about 
trying Lourdes, although she had a firm presentiment that she 
would be cured if she went there; but finally yielded to the request 
of the mother-superior, who got Dr. Pomarel’s consent to the under- 
taking only upon the express condition that he was to accom- 
pany the patient on the journey. She left Brives on the Ist of 
September, 1889, and arrived at Lourdes in such a moribund 
condition that the lady attendants at the piscina at first refused 
but finally consented to immerse her in it, near which she lay 
motionless, voiceless, almost unconscious, and in a profuse sweat. 
She was then undressed, lifted into the water, and looked as if 
she was about to die on the spot. She was lifted out, her right 
side not having been immersed, and was laid on the adjoining 
steps. Just as the assistants thought it all over with her a faint 
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color came to her cheeks ; her eyes opened, her chest expanded, 
she sat up, and then stood up, saying that she felt better. She 
refused to remain seated, dressed herself without assistance, and 
went to the grotto, where she remained half an hour in prayer. 
On her return to Brives, entirely recovered, she was welcomed by 
an enthusiastic crowd which filled all the room in the railway 
station; six physicians attested the diagnosis of her case, seven 
attested her instantaneous return to health; Dr. de St. Maclou 
auscultated her lungs and could not discover traces of even the 
slightest congestion; they were perfectly sound. 

Dr. Chetail, of St. Etienne, had attended Miss Montagnon, a 
dropsical patient, for twelve years, during which period he had 
recourse to puncture eleven or twelve times, each time removing 
twenty-two litres (over twenty-three quarts) of water without any 
successful result. The abdomen, after each operation, filled up just 
as before. She began a novena to our Lady of Lourdes, put a 
compress of Lourdes water on the diseased part, fell asleep, and 
awoke cured. Her abdomen, previously so protruding and dis- 
tended, had returned to normal size and was entirely empty. 
There was no show of water either in the bed or on the floor, 
nor of any way by which it could have run off. ‘“ Who can 
tell me,” afterwards wrote Dr. Chetail, “ where this consider- 
able volume of water went without leaving any trace whatever ?”’ 

Célestin Dubois was at service in the family of Mr. 
Heriot, cashier of the Bank of France branch at Troyes. On 
the 6th of October, 1879, while washing a skirt with soapsuds, 
she ran a needle that was in the skirt straight into the base of 
her thumb on the palm-side, that part called in anatomy the 
elevation of the thenar. Her mistress tried to draw it out by 
the projecting end, but broke it off short in the attempt, one- 
half of the needle remaining in the flesh. Célestin applied to 
several physicians in Troyes, but none were willing to undertake 
its removal. Two years afterwards she called on a Dr. ,Hervey, 
who cut into her thumb, kept the incision open with gentian- 
root, and during five or six weeks endeavored several times to 
extract the needle, but in vain, so firmly was it embedded in the 
flesh. For seven years Célestin suffered at times great pain, 
had great difficulty in getting through her work, could not bear 
to have her hand pressed, and had to wear a very wide sleeve 
for it. In 1886 she made up her mind to have recourse to our 
Lady of Lourdes, and set out on her journey on the 17th of 
August, 1886, after having obtained from Dr. Hervey a certifi- 
cate reciting the case, its duration, and his connection with it. 
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She arrived there the 20th of the same month and went straight 
to the grotto. Some one having suggested to her to go to the 
piscina, she dipped her now doubled-up hand in the water and 
kept it there just long enough to say a Hail Mary. No result. 
’ Then Mrs. Recoing, of Troyes, met Célestin, and took her into 
a smaller, well-lit room, called the piscina of smaller baths. Cé- 
lestin dipped her hand in a pail of Lourdes water, and, shrieking 
with pain, immediately withdrew it. Then Mrs. Recoing caught 
her wrist and held it in the bucket for two minutes. She 
shrieked, her face was wet with tears and perspiration, and when 
her hand was withdrawn its fingers were flexible, but the thumb 
‘remained half bent. Then Mrs. Recoing dipped the hand a 
second time and kept it there for a minute, Célestin suffering 
and shrieking all the while. After the hand was withdrawn it 
was perfectly free, and the needle could be discerned under the 
skin of the lower thumb-joint. Mrs. Recoing then dipped 
the hand in a third time, keeping it in the water half a minute, 
and when she drew it out she saw the needle projecting three- 
eighths of an inch out of the end of the thumb and drew it out 
with ease. The whole thing took only four minutes. Four 
physicians, including Dr. Boissarie, carefully examined Célestin’s 
hand, and with the naked eye, as well as with a magnifying-glass, 
could perfectly distinguish the course, two and one-quarter inches 
long, which the needle had taken. The movement of the needle 
could not be accounted for by them nor by their confréres of 
the hospital of Troyes, and an ecclesiastical commission which 
made minute investigation of the case came to the conclusion that 
there was no room whatever to suspect perpetration of fraud. 

Devotion to the Blessed Virgin has now spread to Constanti- 
nople. 

This apparition at Lourdes and the abundant miracles following 
upon it may well be considered as the greatest of the many great 
events of the present century now so near its close ; and France might 
well humbly pour forth exultation to God in the words of the Psalmist : 
“ He hath not done in like manner to every nation.” 

The text of the book contains, in its four hundred and forty- 
four pages, many medical terms not intelligible to ordinary 
readers. The table of contents consists of useful tabulated refer- 
ences, but I cannot help thinking that the pages might have 
been condensed into a much less number without at all impair- 
ing their value. And since Henri Laserre’s book has been trans- 
lated into so many languages this one of Dr. Boissarie’s well 
deserves to be translated into English. B. 
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THE efforts recently made by working-men to bring about in- 
ternational co-operation have proved for a second time unsuccess- 
ful. In our last notes we referred to the strike of the miners in 
the north of France, and to their disappointment in not having 
been supported as they expected by the English miners. This 
month we have to record the defeat, after a long struggle, of 
the strongest union on the Continent of Europe—that of the 
German Printers and Compositors. In this case the unions of 
Great Britain did not prove altogether faithless, for over fifteen 
thousand dollars were sent by them to Germany. The United 
States also rendered assistance. But the sympathy felt was 
not sufficient to draw forth subscriptions large enough to main- 
tain the men in their struggle with the united forces of. the 
employers. As a matter of fact, the help afforded proved a 
misfortune, for by the prolongation of the strike the masters 
were enabled to find substitutes, and many of the strikers have 
been left without employment. 


~ 
~~ 


Many causes are assigned for this failure, and it would be 
idle for us at this distance from the scene of conflict to pretend 
to determine the real cause. We cannot help thinking, however, 
that this defeat may be attributed in part, at least, to the dis- 
trust of strikes as a suitable method of settling disputes—a dis- 
trust which is evidently gaining strength and influence over the 
minds both of the employers and the employed. The disinclina- 
tion is made manifest by the reports on the skilled labor market, 
which are prepared each month by the labor correspondent of 
the British Board of Trade. The reports for the last two 
months show a remarkable diminution in the number of strikes, 
for in the month of December the number decreased by one- 
third in comparison with the previous month. The same thing 
is shown by the report just issued of the London Conciliation 
Board. From this it appears that the efforts of the board 
during the first twelve months of its existence have been almost 
unceasing on account of the applications which were continually 
being made, and the arrangements arrived at for the preventing 
of strikes and lock-outs. Everything, according to this report, 
points to the future development of the conciliation movement. 
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No fewer than sixty trade-unions are now more or less connected 
with the London board, and have accepted its principles by 
sending delegates to its various meetings, by means of which 
they were brought into contact with employers of labor, and a 
mutual good feeling between both has been promoted and en- 
couraged. So great has been the success of the action of the 
board that it has been encouraged to develop its procedure. 
Instead of acting only at the request of one or both of the 
parties, the board will in future take the initiative and offer its 
assistance or mediation to both parties at an early stage in a 
dispute. 


& 
> 





In yet another case conference and discussion have averted 
a conflict which would have involved nearly one hundred 
thousand men. In South Wales the rate of wages has for many 
years been regulated almost automatically by a sliding scale. 
As the price of coal went up so did wages, and wice versa. Of 
course the mutual satisfaction of both parties depended upon 
their being in agreement as to what should constitute the basis of 
the scale. With the basis as hitherto existing the masters grew 
dissatisfied, and gave notice to terminate all engagements under 
it. So long has it been since a strike took place that fears were 
great that the younger generation of workers, who had not had 
practical experience of thé hardships involved in a large strike, 
would not be willing to consent to a change. Better thoughts, 
however, prevailed. The men appointed representatives and 
agreed to abide by their decision. After long and anxious con- 
ferences, which lasted for ten days, between these representa- 


tives and those of the employers, an agreement was concluded 


for a sliding scale upon a new basis; and work, which had been 
stopped for one day, was resumed. This success will tend to 
strengthen the confidence which is beginning to be felt in dis- 
cussion and conference as a means of settling disputes. 





> 


In Belgium, with the same object of obviating strikes, a law 
establishing Councils of Industry and Labor has lately come into 
force, and, although these councils have no compulsory powers 
and can only effect their object by means of discussion and per- 
suasion, they have within the last few months succeeded in 
averting conflicts on a large scale at Liége and Seraing. A few 
years ago the industry of Belgium was paralyzed by a series of 
strikes. This measure had for its object, in the words of its 
proposer, M. Frére-Orban, “the preventing of strikes from degen- 
erating into civil war,” and was described by him “as an effort 
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for protecting the workman from dreamers who dazzle him with 
irrealizable ideas, from the fools who would lead him astray, and, 
most of all, from the knaves whose object it is to get their living 
out of him.’ The business of the councils is to deliberate on the 
common interests of the employers and employed, and to prevent 
and, if possible, smooth away such differences as may arise be- 
tween them. Under the authority of the government any dis- 
trict of the country may establish a council, and each important 
industry forms a section of this council. Members of the council 
are elected by ballot for three years, one-half being chosen by 
the masters, the other by the men. The authorities provide 
rooms for the council to meet in and make all necessary 
arrangements for the comfort of the members, in addition to 
which a small daily allowance is made to each member while 
actually engaged in the work of the council. The advantage of 
these councils consists in their affording a court always fitted by 
the special technical knowledge, and, it is to be hoped, by the 
individual character, of its members, to exert an influence over 
the interested parties, and to make the dictates of reason and 
prudence prevail over those of passion and short-sighted selfish- 
ness. 


~~ 
> 





The position of power and influence occupied at the present 
time by English working-men may be illustrated by a few facts. 
No less than forty seats in Parliament at the approaching elec- 
tion will depend upon the support promised or refused by candi- 
dates to the movement for limiting the hours of labor for miners. 
The feeling against sweating is so strong that to accuse a firm 
of employers of this practice brings such a loss of custom that, 
in the event of the accusation being false, substantial damages 
would be allowed in a court of justice. The clearest illustration, 
however, is afforded by the manifestation of popular grief called 
forth by the death of Cardinal Manning. This manifestation is 
undoubtedly a sign of the extraordinary change which has taken 
place in the position of the Catholic Church in England in 
recent years; but it would be an overestimate of the strength of 
that position to think that the tribute was paid directly to the 
church. If the truth must be told, it was in spite of his being 
Catholic that he was so honored; and the most that can be said 
is, that prejudice has to such an extent been removed as to 
admit of such honor being paid to a Catholic archbishop and 
cardinal. As one of the canons of St. Paul’s Cathedral said: 
“We have almost ceased to remember how resolute and sharp 
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was the war that he, a Roman of the Romans, waged in mid- 
life against the church he had forsaken, so deeply have we 
learned of late to honor and revere in him the devoted adherent 
of all high causes, the ally of justice, and of charity, and of 
heroic sacrifice under whatever form humanity gave them birth; 
the friend and lover of the poor.” To this feeling must be attri- 
buted the fact that the cardinal’s death called forth manifesta- 
tions of regard which have rarely, according to the London 
Times, been paid in the present generation to any public man. 


> 





As we have mentioned Cardinal Manning’s action with refer- 
ence to the labor movement it may be of interest to learn that 
the settlement of the historic dockers’ strike of 1889 was entirely 
due to him. A Radical member of Parliament who was present 
states that when the cardinal entered the room where the repre- 
sentatives of the men were assembled, not a hand would have 
been held up in favor of the compromise which the cardinal had 
come to propose. But he spoke, he pleaded, he wrestled with 
the men, and at last his personal eloquence and his lucjd argu- 
ment brought conviction to every mind. And according to 
the same testimony, since that time only a few behind the scenes 
know how much he has been consulted and how much he has 
done to prevent disputes culminating in strikes. To the poor he 
was a friend in need and a friend indeed. To quote from Bish- 
op Hedley’s funeral sertnon: “Many have seen him with the 
people in some room where chance had brought him—in a shed, 
perhaps, or a warehouse, or a bare school-room, far from the 
quarters of the rich—on a winter’s night, discussing, by the fog- 
dimmed light, with men who stood and sat around him anyhow: 
men straight from the street, the work-shop, or the river-side, 
their faces too often whitened with want and sometimes danger- 
ous with passion—discussing, attending, questioning, suggesting, 
and then finally, with the dignity of his years and his priesthood, 
holding the assembly silent by the light of his idea and the 
tones of that earnest voice.” The tribute paid by working- 
men to the cardinal may be concluded in the words of one of 
their own writers in the leading organ of the labor movement : 
“Ah! well, I’m sorry for the Prince of Wales and family, who 
have lost a son; and I’m also sorry, oh! so sorry, for the people 
of England, who have lost a father in Cardinal Manning.” 


~~ 
> 





But to return to our illustrations of the position held by 
workers in England at the present time. They are able, in many 
cases, not merely to secure a fair proportion of the proceeds 
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of their toil, a proportion varying with the prices in the market 
of the product, but they claim and enforce the right of being 
heard in the settlement of such prices. Certain coal-owners 
having made contracts with railway companies at prices lower 
than those agreed upon by the Coal-owners’ Association, their 
colliers gave notice of a demand for an advance in wages, as a 
practical intimation that they were going to have a voice in 
the disposal of what they helped to produce, and that they 
intended to have wages enough to keep them in health and 
strength, and to give their wives and children a better future 
than they themselves had ever possessed. To these demands 
the employers were obliged to give heed, but we have not learned 
the outcome of their deliberations. Other signs of the power of 
the working-man are, unhappily, some abuses of this power. Cer- 
tain circulars have been issued by secretaries of trade-unions 
which have been found actionable in the courts, and have been 
condemned by the more responsible members of the unions. 
Another instance of the same spirit is the renewal of the con- 
flict between the unions of engineers and of plumbers on the 
Tyne. A dispute has arisen as to the allocation of work to the 
members of those unions; arbitration has been tried, but the 
defeated party refused to accept the decision. Of the action 
of employers no complaint is made, and because two rival 
unions cannot agree thousands have been thrown out of employ- 
ment, trade hampered, and perhaps even permanently driven 
away. So that it would appear that even in cases in which the 
workman is master of the situation we cannot be sure of perfect 
peace and quiet. 


- 
a 





The position of the working classes in Russia has a special 
interest. For in that country the entire power is theoretically, 
but by no means actually, in the hands of one man, and at the 
present time his empire presents the pitiable spectacle of hundreds 
of thousands of his subjects upon the verge of starvation, while 
millions of money are being squandered in military armaments— 
armaments which are the chief cause of the general disquietude 
of Europe, and of the necessity of similar expenditure on the part 
of the other powers. A report lately published from the British 
embassy at St. Petersburg gives information respecting the nor- 
mal condition of the artisan and laboring class. In Russia no 
such associations as trade-unions exist, and the law punishes 
with the utmost severity all attempts on the part of the em- 
ployed by means of strikes to force the employer to increase his 
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wages. ' Wages, consequently, are extremely low. Sufficient infor- 
mation, however, does not exist to enable’an exact comparison 
to be made with the wages in other countries; but a Russian 
economist has calculated that while an English cotton-spinner, 
working 10 hours a day, earns 70 roubles a month, the Russian 
cotton-spinner, working 12 hours a day, receives only 19% roubles. 
Of course, as in all such comparisons, the difference in the price 
of food, clothing, and rent must be taken into account, and of 
this we have no information. 


2 





There is no law restricting the hours of adult labor, and 
there is a great difference in the hours of various establishments, 
for they vary from 6 to 20 hours daily in the same industries 
and even in the same districts. In the large majority of cases 
the hours of labor are 12 or under, and it is said that, taken all 
round, 12 hours may fairly be assumed as the normal working 
day in Russia. There is no legal provision for Sunday labor, but 
as a rule there is no work on Sunday or on about 28 holidays 
throughout the year, making 80 days in all. This is one of the 
brighter points in the workman’s lot. If we add to it the fact 
that the law enforces payment of wages in money, and that any- 
thing like the truck-system is absolutely prohibited, we have 
given a complete account of this brighter side; for, although in- 
spection of factories exists, yet owing to distance and to the 
difficulties of communication, as well as to the absence of per- 
sons with the requisite technical knowledge, the system is not in 
a satisfactory condition. 


4 
~~ 


Cardinal Manning in the beginning of his episcopate wrote 
these words: “A Christian child has a right to a Christian edu- 
cation; a Catholic child has a right to a Catholic education.” 
Little did his Eminence foresee that this principle would be 
affirmed and made the basis of legislation in the country which 
has since been the scene first of the apparent victory and then 
of the defeat of the Kudlturkampf. On the very day of the car- 
dinal’s death a bill was introduced into the Prussian Diet by 
Count von Caprivi, the Minister-President, to render compulsory 
the instruction of every child in the religious faith of its par- 
ents. According to the school system as hitherto organized, 
out of 1,700,000 Catholic children 1,600,000 are being educated 
in Catholic schools. But if this bill becomes law, any school 
which has sixty children of a different religion from that of the 
majority must, and any school which has thirty may, make sepa- 
rate provision for their education. Further, all schools hereafter 
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founded must contain only Catholic or Protestant children, and 
all teachers must be of the same religion as the children. The 
bill goes even further in its requirements. No child, even in 
the smallest schools belonging to any religious body recognized 
by the state, is to remain without religious instruction, and this 
instruction is to be given by a teacher of its own creed. The 
clergymen charged by the respective religious bodies with the 
superintendence of religious instruction have the right to be 
present while this instruction is being given, may cofivince them- 
selves by questions that the pupils are making progress, and at 
the close of the lesson may correct or advise the teacher. In 
Catholic parishes the priest is charged with the superintendence 
of religious instruction. By these provisions not only does the 
Prussian state recognize the necessity of religious instruction, 
but also, according to the statement of the German chancellor, 
the necessity of that instruction being definite and dogmatic in 
order to its being real and worthy of the name. The home of 
Hegel, Feuerbach, and Schopenhauer recognizes formally the in- 
sufficiency, even for state purposes, of a purely moral education 
not founded on Christian principles. 





The foregoing are the proposals with reference to the reli- 
gious bodies recognized by the state, for in Prussia the state 
claims for itself the right to exclude from recognition bodies of 
which it does not approve, or of which the number of the adhe- 
rents is insignificant. What provision is to be made for the 
children of parents who belong to some one of these unrecog- 
nized bodies? For these it is proposed that they must take 
part in the religious instruction of the schools which such chil- 
dren attend, unless the parents are able to satisfy the authorities 
that they will give proper religious instruction at home. These 
regulations will apply to Methodists, Unitarians, and Old Catho- 
lics, as these bodies have no official recognition. And what about 
the children of free-thinkers and unbelievers? How are they 
to satisfy the authorities that their children are receiving reli- 
gious instruction at home? For them the bill makes no provi- 
sion, and, as the object of the emperor in causing the bill to 
be introduced is to extirpate irreligion and unbelief, the only 
course open to persons of this class is either to forfeit public in- 
struction for their children or to submit to their receiving reli- 
gious instruction in the schools. 


> 
> 





Doubtless the advocates of secular education will make a 
great outcry, and accusations of bigotry and intolerance will re- 
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sound far and wide. But among those who know the real spirit, 
as manifested by their actions, of such advocates, these outcries 
will provoke something like derision. For the world-wide exclu- 
sion of religion from tax .and rate supported schools is mainly 
their work and that of a large number of short-sighted religion- 
ists. A good example of the intolerant spirit of secularists is 
being afforded at the present time in England. To supply the 
need of London for a teaching university a charter has been 
approved of by the Privy Council Committee, incorporating Uni- 
versity College, King’s College, and some half-dozen medical 
schools under the name of the Albert University. But because 
one of these colleges is associated with the Church of England, 
and requires that the larger number of its professors should be 
members of that church, the Liberation Society and various other 
bodies of dissenters, are offering to the granting of the charter 
strenuous opposition, although they have in University College 
a college and in the medical schools institutions without any re- 
ligious tests. Although no endowment is to be given from the 
taxes to the new university; although even to the college in 
question students of every creed or of no creed are admitted, 
these “liberals” prefer that what is looked upon as a crying 
want should remain unsatisfied, rather than that a college which 
has religious tests should share the privilege of conferring de- 
grees. And yet these very men have no scruples in posing 
before the world as the defenders of liberty, freedom, and tolera- 
tion ! 


~ 
> 





Should any doubt exist as to the ingrained intolerance of 
unbelievers and secularists, a statement of their legislative acts 
where, as in France, they hold the power, will be sufficient 
to remove it. However ready we may be to admit that there 
was provocation, no real and genuine lovers of liberty could so 
far depart from their principles as to pass laws such as have 
been passed during the last twelve years by the Republic. Reli- 
gious instruction has been excluded from all examinations of 
youth. Ministers of religion are deprived of the right of watch- 
ing over the instruction; they can no longer cross the threshold 
of the elementary schools. The teachers are permitted and even 
encouraged not to take their children to catechism or church. 
They are forbidden to allow the catechism to be studied in the , 
school, even out of school-hours. Prayers have been abolished, 
the crucifix removed from the schools; men and women belong- 
ing to any order have been expelled from schools and hospitals; 
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and the movement for separation of state and church includes 
the confiscation of all the gifts bestowed upon the church during 
the last century and a standing and permanent incapacity to 
hold real property. Such is the character of recent national and 
municipal legislation in France; and what a wonderful.and striking 
contrast it presents to the measures now being taken in Germany! 


> 





The relations between church and state in France, which some 
little time ago seemed upon the point of being established upon a 
friendly basis, have unhappily become strained almost to breaking 
point. This is due to the malevolent action of the late government 
in forbidding the bishops to take part in the pilgrimages of: the 
working-men to Rome, and to the prosecution of the Archbishop 
of Aix for so-called disrespect to the constituted authorities. 
This prosecution gave reason for anticipating the abandonment 
by the clergy and the Catholics of France of the policy of con- 
ciliation. To this abandonment the former government, by the 
speeches of its members, did everything in its power to contri- 
bute. In fact, the ministers seemed to fear nothing so much as 
* the hearty adhesion of Catholics to the Republic, for that would 
mean their own displacement by more responsible and worthy 
men. And so M. de Freycinet, who is more distinguished for 
adroitness than courage, except when he has to deal with those 
whom he considers weak, declared that he would take no steps 
towards reconciliation. Consequently a bill has been introduced 
for bringing associations both secular and religious more com- 
pletely under the control of the officials. This bill provides for 
the dissolution of every society by a decree of the government 
in case of its containing a majority of foreigners among its 
members, of one or more foreigners among its directors, or, if it 
is a branch of a foreign society, of its recognizing a head resid- 
ing abroad. It further provides that societies shall only possess 
such property as is necessary for the accomplishment of their 
object, and donations cannot be made to them, but only to a 
member personally. Any member is entitled at any time to 
withdraw, and to reclaim the return of the sums paid by him, 
even if they have been expended to his own advantage. 


— 


But notwithstanding the efforts made by the late holders of 
office under the Republic to alienate the bishops, and notwith- 
standing the schemes of royalists to entrap them, the policy of 
adhesion to the republican form of government has been stead- 
fastly adhered to. In a joint manifesto the cardinal-archbishops 
of France have laid before Catholics the duty of a frank and 
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loyal acceptance of political institutions, and of fidelity to elec- 
toral duty in order to secure for the country true representatives 
of the will of the nation. They insist upon respect being paid 
to the laws of the country, except where they violate conscience, 
and also to the representatives of authority. The Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, in a circular prescribing prayers for Parliament, says: 
“It must not be forgotten that the crown of our kings is 
now on the brow of the people. The origin of the government, 
humanly speaking, rests in the people. Consequently everything 
depends upon the will and temper of the people.” It would 
seem, therefore, that there has taken place a definite acceptance 
of the existing form of government,:and that the efforts of 
Catholics are to be directed to the securing of legislation favor- 
able to the church and to the repeal of the anti-religious legis- 
lation of the last decade. We have every hope that this recogni- 
tion of accomplished facts, late and tardy though it may be, 
will lead to a happier era for religion in France. 


s 
> 





There seems to be reason to think that a coolness has super- 
vened upon the ecstatic warmth of the affection of France for 
Russia, and of Russia for France. With a view to gratify Rus- 
sia and to further her projects in the Balkan, diplomatic relations 
with Bulgaria were broken off by France. Instead, however, of 
meeting with the expected gratitude, the Russian press disclaimed 
all responsibility for such proceeding, and warned the French 
that the famine and the efforts to relieve it absorbed all the 
energies of the empire, and that they wished to be spared every 
complication abroad. On the other hand, the advances made by 
Russia to obtain in France a new loan have been coldly received 
by the financiers of Paris. In fact, the loan recently issued, al- 
though vaunted at first as a great success, was such only in ap- 
pearance, and is now at a discount. As this renders more secure 
the prospect uf peace for Europe it cannot but afford satisfaction 
to all outsiders. The fearful famine which is ravaging some twenty 
of the Russian provinces contributes to the same result. But the 
sufferings it involves to so many poor peasants is so great that it 
is almost impossible to find in its consequences, good as they 
are, matter for consolation. One of the most harrowing and des- 
olating features connected with the famine is the heartlessness 
which has been brought to light of traders and merchants. Grain 
destined for the supply of the wants of the famishing has been 
found to have been adulterated with every kind of rubbish to 
such an extent as to be unfit for food and even in some cases 
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injurious. The cruelties which man exercises toward man in 
war are bad enough, but it would almost appear that those 
which greedy traders exercise in peace are worse. There is, at 
all events, something manly and noble in dying in battle at the 
hand of the enemy compared with being poisoned and starved by 
avaricious fellow-countrymen. 


-~ 
o> 





The maladroit proceedings of the French ministry have resulted 
in its downfall. It was unwilling to take a definite and intelligible 
position with reference to the church. On the one hand, it 
would take no steps for the formal separation of church and 
state, as advocated by M. Clemenceau and the radicals. On the 
other hand, it would not respond to the conciliatory advances of 
the bishops, but insisted upon treating the clergy as hostile, and 
as salaried officials bound to submit to orders. Consequently 
they failed to meet with support from either side, and fell when 
they least expected. It has had the distinction, however, of 
having remained in office for nearly two years, a period almost 
unprecedented since the establishment of the Republic. As a 
rule there has been a new ministry every year; in some years 
two or three. The chief service which the late government 
rendered to the country was the decisive suppression of the 
Boulangist movement. For this the gratitude, not of their own 
country only but of the whole of Europe is due. 


> 





The German emperor clearly has complete confidence in the 
power of legislation and of state law to remedy social evils. We 
hope his confidence may prove by results to be fully justified, 
and, should this happen, that reformers and workers for the pub- 
lic well-being in other countries may be led to follow his exam- 
ple. Not content with promoting the school education bill, by 
means of which he hopes to combat atheism and irreligion; nor 
with the bill for the suppression of drunkenness, introduced with 
the object of rooting out intemperance and the evils which follow 
in its train, a bill has been laid by his orders before the Federal 
Council for the repression of public immorality. It will be 
remembered that last October a decree was made by the emperor 
by which the police were ordered to stamp out with unsparing 
severity the class of persons called “souteneurs.” Since its pub- 
lication this decree has been largely acted upon. Several hun- 
dred of these infamous characters now lie in prison, and whereas 


formerly three months imprisonment was regarded as an adequate 


punishment, five years penal servitude has been meted out to 
them. The government, however, the police and the judiciary, 
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are not satisfied with the powers already possessed, and this new 
bill has been introduced in order to enable them to extirpate 
more effectually a form of vice which is at once a shame to 
humanity and a danger to the state. There is, moreover, one 
admirable feature about the German system—that a law when 
once made does not remain a dead letter; officials in Germany 
are trained to obedience and to fidelity in the performance of 
the duties for which they draw salaries. 


+ 
> 





A ministerial crisis has taken place in Portugal as well as in 
France. The former ministry has resigned, and a new one has 
been formed. The country, in fact, is on the verge of bankruptcy. 
The man who held the position of minister of finance, and of 
whom much was expected, seems to have betrayed his trust, 
and to have taken part in some very dubious transactions. Por- 
tugal, backward though it is in many respects, seems to possess 
its share of robbers disguised as men of business. The new 
ministry has frankly taken the country into its confidence, and 
has called upon the citizens to make substantial sacrifices to avert 
the crisis. To this appeal a response has been made. The king 
has restored a fifth of the income allotted to him, officials have 
been taxed from five to twenty-five per cent. according to the 
amount of their salaries. An income tax of twenty per cent. is 
to be imposed; and the project of selling the colonies has been 
revived. If the nation perseveres in the spirit in which it has 
begun, there is reason to hope that the impending disaster will 
be averted. In Spain what seems like undue severity towards 
the anarchists who made a raid upon Xeres has caused manifes- 
tations of grave discontent among working-men. In Austria, on 
the other hand, the extreme leniency of the emperor towards 
criminals of the worst sort seems to promise impunity for the 
greatest malefactors. Elections have taken place for the Hun- 
garian Parliament, but no question of vital importance arose, and 
the liberal ministry will be nearly as strong as heretofore. The 
ptosperity of the empire-kingdom is such as to warrant the mak- 
ing of serious efforts to return to metal currency in substitution 
for the paper money which has beén in use for many years. 
The most conspicuous evidence of the activity of the Italian 
government has been the suppression of the telegrams respecting 
the health of the Pope—a proceeding characteristic of “liberal- 
ism” and worthy of the power which claims to be the successor 
of the Czsars. It may prove a warning to those who would en- 
large the sphere of state control. 
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TALK ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


THE most obvious reflection suggested by the “history” * 
of Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s new hero is, that had he enjoyed a 
real existence outside of her imagination, neither his psychological, 
theological, nor practical importance to the world at large would 
have secured him more than the briefest of biographical memoirs, 
even supposing them to secure him any at all. Assuredly, five 
hundred and seventy-six closely-printed pages would never have 
been deemed his just due by publishers or readers, and as lead- 
ership was distinctly not in his line, there could have been no 
admiring and generous disciple found ready to portray him at 
such heroic length. 

A kindred suggestion is that, had the concept of him as it 
now stands been worked up by a novelist pure and simple, de- 
serving on his merits of such popularity as Mrs. Ward gets 
through a mere fluke—the accident of an anti-Christian prepos- 
session which chimes in with the tastes of those who set the 
literary fashion of the day—his history would in that case 
also have been shorter, less disjointed, and cut up by fewer epi- 
sodes like ‘“‘ Daddy’s”’ long-drawn antecedents and “ vegetarian 
parlor,’ and the Regnault business in David's Parisian experi- 
ences. Let us say, too, that had she been a wiser woman in 
her own generation, a more skilful antagonist of historic Chris- 
tianity, a more knowing advocate of “knowledge” as opposed 
to superstition, tradition, and a credulous “desire to believe” 
what one would like to be true, Mrs. Ward would never have 
committed to cold types David’s theory of how the “ Resurrec- 
tion stories” grew into their present form. This, in fact, is such 
a characteristic bit of the stuff of which the “higher criticism” 
is woven that we must needs quote it. It occurs near the end 
of the novel. David has recently lost his wife through the rava- 
ges of sarcoma, an incident which gives occasion for one of 
those neat mosaics of miscellaneous but veracious information 
which contribute so much to the length and importance of Mrs. 
Ward’s work. Chapters seven, eight, and nine of what must 
have been the third volume of this novel in its English form, 
furnish a nice little study of malignant lymphoma combined 


* The History oy David Grieve. By Mrs. Humphrey Ward, author of Robert Elsmere. 
New York and London: Macmillan & Co. 
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with domestic affection and Unitarianism in such generous pro- 
portions as make it entirely surpass in general interest such pure- 
ly technical information as a mere medical text-book would sup- 
ply. Lucy dies of her fleshy tumor after an unsuccessful opera- 
tion, and David, whose love for her has in its final and best es- 
tate risen to a compassionate affection, narrates in his journal a 
dream in which he thought he saw her in a wholly lifelike and 
familiar way. ‘“ There seemed,” he says, “to be a strange mixed 
sense at the bottom of my heart that I had somehow lost and 
found her again.” And then comes this astounding passage, 
which does such honor to and reflects such light upon Mrs. 
Ward’s comprehension of the thing she calls science, and her 
qualifications for estimating the critical habit and culture of 
the first two centuries: 


“When I came back nurse was there, and everything was 
changed. Nurse looked at me with meaning, startled eyes, as 
much as to say, ‘Look closely, it is not as you think.’ And as 
I went up to her, lying still and even smiling on her couch, 
there was an imperceptible raising of her little white hand as 
though to keep me off. Then in a flash I saw it was not my 
living Lucy; that it could only be her spirit. I felt an awful 
sense of separation and yet of yearning; sitting down on one of 
the mossy stones beside her, I wept bitterly, and so woke, bathed 
in tears.” 


The italics in the paragraph below, which immediately follows 
that just quoted, are our own: 


“« . . . It has often seemed to me lately that certain ele- 
ments in the Resurrection stories may be originally traced to 
such experiences as these. J am irresistibly drawn to believe that 
the strange and mystic scene beside the lake, in the appendix 
chapter to the Gospel of St. John, arose in some such way. There 
is the same mixture of elements—of the familiar with the ghost- 
ly, the trivial with the passionate and exalted—which my own 
consciousness has so often trembled under in these last visionary 
months. The well-known lake, the old scene of fishers and fish- 
ing-boats, and on the shore the mysterious figure of the Master, 
the same, yet not the same; the little, vivid, dream-like details of 
the fire of coals,-the broiled fish, and bread, the awe and long- 
ing of the disciples—z¢ zs borne in upon me with extraordinary con- 
viction that the whole of it sprang, to begin with, from the 
dream of grief and exhaustion. Then, za an age which attached 
a peculiar and mystical importance to dreams, the beautiful, thrill- 
ing fancy passed from mouth to mouth, became almost immedtate- 
ly history instead of dream—just as here and there a parable mis- 
understood has taken the garb of an event—was after a while 
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added to and made more precise in the interest of apologetics or 
of doctrine, or of the simple love of elaboration, and so at last 
found a final resting-place as an epilogue to the fourth Gospel.” 


Could Colonel Bob Ingersoll do better than that in the way 
of special pleading, covert insinuation, and suggestion founded on 
nothing better than a stubborn prepossession against the possi- 
bility of both miracle and revelation? Look at the question- 
begging in the remark about the “age which attached a peculiar 
and mystical importance to dreams.” It would be as just to call 
the present an age which attaches a peculiar and mystical im- 
portance to table-rapping and. ghost-stories, and cite the “ Pro- 
ceedings of the London Psychical Society” in evidence; or an 
age noted for its achievements in higher criticism, free investiga- 
tion, critical habits of mind, and so on, and produce “ Robert 
Elsmere,” “ David Grieve,” Professor Huxley, and Ernest Renan 
as supplying sufficient justification of the brag. 

Returning to the book on its merits as a novel, it is to be 
noted that Mrs. Ward betrays again that sort of contempt for 
her own sex which seems to be based on her appreciation of 
“intellect” as an almost purely masculine prerogative. With the 
exception of “ Louie Grieve ”’—surely as detestable a figure from 
first to last as was ever drawn of one woman by another—her 
women, from Catherine Elsmere down, are good but “slight,” 
as she would say; their strength is the characteristic stubborn- 
ness of their femininity working on a foundation of irrational 
creed; they may have common sense, they must have a power 
of self-sacrifice if they are to win her commendation; but they 
may not, as far at least as Mrs. Ward has yet gone in her pre- 
sentation of them, have anything resembling clear intelligence. 
A female Unitarian, won hardly from the morass of orthodox 
Christianity, she has not yet tried her hand on—except under a 
veil, one hastens to add. Her men are not so distinctively mas- 
culine that they could dispense with a label in a land where 
clothes were epicene. She is just enough in her delineation of 
such narrow virtues as she allows a Dora Lomax, but she can as 
little refrain from a slur upon what she deems the secret self-love 
of a fanatical woman as from a kindred depreciation of the intel- 
ligence and strength of men like her own “ Ancrum,” who have 
so strong a leaning toward the Christ of orthodoxy that their in- 
evitable end is with “Newman” and “authority.” One gets the 
word of this enigma (the secret is hinted in the old injunction 
“ Know thyself”) by comparing the passages we subjoin. The 
first is Mrs. Ward’s personal appreciation of the sacrifice of her 
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own love in favor of Lucy’s which she describes Dora as making. 
The second describes, in David’s own words, his genial attitude 
toward ignorant orthodoxy. And if the same note of complacent 
superiority, based on assurance of the possession of “ funda- 
mental truth,” does not ring in both, our ear is out of practice. 
Dora sinks down on her knees after an inner experience com- 
parable to “Jeanne d’Arc’s visions,” and makes a consecration 
of herself to “the mysterious sanctity and sweetness of the sin- 
gle life,” a step which to the ordinary student of her history 
would seem more meritorious had there been evident in David 
at any time the slightest inclination to woo her. She offers up 
her love that it may be burnt “through and through with the 
fires of the spirit.” 


“Lucy should never know and David should never know. 
Unconsciously, sweet soul, there was a curious element of spiri- 
tual arrogance mingled with this absolute surrender of the one 
passionate human desire her life was ever to wrestle with. 
The baptized member of Christ’s body could not pursue the love 
of David Grieve, could not marry him as he was now without 
risk and sin. But Lucy—the child of schism, to whom the mys- 
teries of church-fellowship and sacramental grace were unknown— 
for her, in her present exaltation, Dora felt no further scruples. 
Lucy’s love was clearly ‘sent’ to her; it was right whether it 
were ultimately happy or no, because of the religious effect it 
had already had upon her.” 


And now for David, whose mental poise and far-reaching 
sympathies inevitably suggest that Mrs. Ward studied them in a 
moral mirror, as Dickens studied the facial expression of the 
passions he wanted to portray in the aenany expanse of an 
ordinary looking-glass. 


“JT have read much German during the past year, and of 
late a book reviewing the whole course of religious thought in 
Germany since Schleiermacher, with a mixture of exhaustive in- 
formation and brilliant style most unusual in a German, has 
absorbed all my spare hours. Such a movement !—such a wealth 
of collective labor and individual genius thrown into it—produc- 
ing offshoots and echoes throughout the world, transforming 
opinion with the slow inevitableness which belongs to all science, 
possessing already a great past and sure of a great future. 

“In the face of it” (italics ours) “our orthodox public, the 
contented ignorance of our clergy, the solemn assurance of our 
religious press—what curious and amazing phenomena! Yet proba- 
bly the two worlds have their analogues in every religion ; and 
what the individual has to learn in these days at once of out- 
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ward debate and of unifying social aspiration, is ‘to dissent no 
longer with the heat of a narrow antipathy, but with the quiet 
of alarge sympathy.” 


The new Saint-Amand treats of the daughter of Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette, taking up the story of her life on the 
day when her mother left the, Temple for the Conciergerie, 
August 2, 1793, and continuing it to that on which, as Marie 
Thérése of France, Duchess of Angouléme,* she returned in tri- 
umph to France, in the train of Louis XVIII., at the time 
of the first Restoration, April 24, 1814. It is a sad and painful 
Story, whose almost sole relief comes from the high and heroic 
virtues of the saintly Madame Elisabeth and her youthful niece 
and pupil. The latter, imprisoned in the Temple with her 
family at the age of fourteen, spent nearly fifteen months in soli- 
tary confinement there, ignorant of the fate of her mother and 
her aunt, and ignorant .as well of the fact that her unhappy 
little brother, most ill-fated of all the Capetian race, was suffering 
almost every agony that could be inflicted on a child by mean 
and stupid cruelty in the room beneath her own. There is no 
relief at all to the pitiful tale of that infant’s death in life. His 
sister had courage, energy, the memory of a noble example by 
which she had been mature enough to profit; she had books; 
she had soap and water, and could at least keep herself clean ; 
a certain respect was shown her youth and innocence; she had 
space to move about in; she had the habit of prayer and the 
other habit of obedience which’ kept Madame _ Elisabeth’s 
precepts of moral and physical hygiene in full force after 
Elisabeth’s head had rolled from the scaffold. The boy, a 
bright and healthy child of seven when imprisoned, had no 
means of defending himself, at first from the barbarity of Simon 
his jailer, and afterwards against the unbroken solitude, the filth, 
the invading and conquering disease which harried him out of 
life and into a nameless and never discovered grave by the time 
he was ten. A more piteous and heartrending figure than his it 
would be hard to find in the pages of all history. One break, 
indeed, a real and lasting one, moreover, in the gloom of Marie 
Thérése’s life, occurs in the story of her marriage. Domestic 
happiness, saddened by childbessness, but brightened to the end 
by that real and faithful love which is the true crown and spe- 
cial virtue of marriage, was her one unmixed joy in life. Aus- 
tere, religious, blameless except, as in the case of Madame 


* The Youth of the Duchess of Angouléme. By Imbert de Saint-Amand. Translated by 
E. G. Martin. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Lavalette, for a harsh lack of mercy, the history of which does 
not occur in the present volume, and which one can understand 
more easily than pardon, Marie Thérése Charlotte, Duchess of 
Angouléme, is like a piece of sculpture, beautiful, perfect, but 
cold. The Temple chilled her to the marrow, perhaps. And yet 
it left the love of country—a love so bound up, indeed, with 
love of family that it recalls the phrase of an ancestor of hers 
—‘ The state; that’s me’—an invincible passion in her breast. 
Pierre Loti* is an Academician at last. And small wonder. 
The ineffable charm of a style which subtly penetrates through 
the barriers put up by one translator after another, and 
triumphantly vindicates itself at the end of each passage, might 
well insinuate itself through the possibly denser medium of 
native and contemporary judges of what constitutes a valid 
claim to filiation with “the Immortals.” And Loti longs all 
the more for that immortality which books confer, because, as 
he says himself, the sole spiritual reason one has for writing at 
all is the craving to struggle against death. What a horror, 
what a dread of death he has! What an animal loathing and 
reluctance, comparable indeed, as he himself compares it, to that 
of an ox smelling kindred blood at the entrance to the sham- 
bles, and resisting the more highly developed animal who leads 
him thither with all his puny impotence! What a blank anni- 
hilation it seems to him! With what a cat-like tenacity he 
holds on to places, to things, to early associations, and natural, 
inevitable loves! And what a contrast, sharp, characteristic, and 
wonderfully suggestive between this survival of the mere instinc- 
tive animal in him, shown more pathetically than ever in the 
sketches which make up this volume—“more my real self,” he 
says, “than anything I have yet written’—and the other Loti 
who reveals himself, with the whole potentiality of reason, will, 
and conscience inevitably upon him, and consciously struggling 
back from it into instinct alone, as in the story of “ Loti’s Mar- 
riage”! How kinder he is to the “mangy cat,” whose trouble 
he shares and sympathizes with, than to the soul of Rarahu, 
whose immortality and responsibility he does not believe in! 
But he is great to read, and, as we think, harmless, at all 
events in the present volume. But let those who are on the 
verge of death, and who fear it, leave all his books unread. To 
some of us, on the other hand, he gives a fillip of reaction, and 
puts as it were a jest against the “King of Terrors” into our 


* The Book of Pity and of Death. By Pierre Loti (of the French Academy). T. P. 
O’Connor, M.P. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 
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mouths—much as Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s chief boon to us is 
an intensified adoration,and more vivid perception of the Word 
made Flesh. 

Mr. MacCabe has produced a really well-constructed and well- 
written historical novel.* A certain stiffness of style marks it, 
especially in its earlier chapters, but that is probably due to the 
constraint of the rigid lines laid down for the novelist who aspires 
to be a historian and an antiquary as well as a purveyor to 
modern tastes. The time chosen is the last quarter of the elev- 
enth century, when Henry IV. of Germany was in the height of 
his struggle with Pope Gregory VII. The heroine is his unhappy 
wife, Bertha. The tale is full of stirring incident, and makes an 
altogether commendable addition to the “Historic Library” of 
its publishers. 

The Cassells have added to their “ Unknown Library” Saqui 
Smith’s rather clever story, Back from the Dead,+ originally pub- 
lished in the New York Suz. Another of their issues, /ndian 
Idyls,t is prefaced by somebody with certain hints to the effect 
that although the stories it contains may remind the reader of 
Rudyard Kipling, yet they were written “long before that gift- 
ed author began to write’; that there is “a more human ele- 
ment” in them, “more love in their love-affairs and more pathos 
in their sorrows.” In short, the prefacer kindly acts both as pur- 
veyor and taster to the feast. It is not such a bad feast that 
one might not have got through it on its own merits, had not 
his palate been so needlessly stimulated. Except on the ground 
of locality there is no manner of resemblance to Mr. Kipling’s 
work. Does any other work resemble his? What a ringing, 
swinging piece of verse his Zomlinson is, by the way. 

The ideas underlying the Apostolate of the Press are too 
germane to any discussion or appreciation of current literature 
to permit us to omit reference here to the recently issued 
pamphlet § containing the addresses and papers read at the first 
Convention held with that Apostolate in view. Every paper in 
it is well worth careful study, and many of them are admirable 
both in suggestion and expression. We should like to call 
especial attention to the Rev. Joseph H. McMahon’s paper on 
Parish Libraries, so full is it of practical advice, sound criticism, 


* Bertha ; or, Pope and Emperor. By William Bernard MacCabe. Boston: Thomas B. 
Noonan & Co. : 

+ Back from the Dead. By SaquiSmith. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 

tJndian Idyls. By an Idle Exile. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 

§ The Convention of the Apostolate of the Press. Held in Columbus Hall, New York City, 
January 6 and 7, 1892. New York: The Columbus Press, 120-122 West Sixtieth Street. 
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and serviceable hints. When we shall have in working order 
such a scheme of co-operative parish libraries as is here outlined, 
and when more of our better-read, thoughtful, and zealous Catho- 
lics wake up to the fact that the call of the Holy Ghost in our 
day is more than ever to individual and lay effort, based on a 
recognition of the intelligence which supplies the rational basis 
of faith, we shall see an upward movement all along our lines. 
In connection with Father McMahon’s paper the lessons of Mr. 
James Britten’s letter should be taken to heart, and those of the 
kindred topics discussed by W. F. Markoe and Judge McGloin. 
Readers of this magazine have already had the opportunity of 
reading Dr. William Barry’s article intended for the Convention, 
and the thoughtful essay of Judge Robinson, of Yale University. 
They will find Mr. Lathrop’s paper equally suggestive—in some 
ways more so. Miss Conway’s brilliant little essay appeals with 
especial force to all concerned in the production of Catholic 
, periodical literature of whatever grade, and thus to men and 
women equally. But those employed in certain branches of the 
diffusion of this literature—mainly women thus far—will find 
most helpful hints, expressed, moreover, in an engaging and 
straightforward manner, in Miss Emma Carey’s paper on “ Read- 
ing in Penal Institutions” and a letter from Sister Mary Austin, 
of the Sisters of Mercy. But no one at all interested in one of 
the greatest and most characteristic works of our own day should 
fail to get and read this pamphlet. That is hardly the name for 
it either, as it makes a book rather larger than THE CATHO- 
LIC WORLD. But it is bound in paper covers, is printed with 
admirable clearness and correctness, and costs only twenty-five 
cents. 

A novel with a curiously impossible yet coherent plot, and 
a still more curious special pleading in favor of doing evil that 
good may come, accompanied by a frank acknowledgment that 
no good can really be hoped from such doing, is called Ruling 
the Planets.* The plot hinges upon a likeness between two 
persons, one dead and one living, so strong as to deceive a fond 
mother, affectionate sisters, an adoring betrothed bride, a family 
lawyer, and several other persons, although it fails to impose 
upon a pet dog belonging to the dead man. The deception is 
initiated for the best of motives by the most upright and kind- 
hearted of men, a physician in large practice, whose only sister 
had been the fiancée of the deceased Herbert Fanshawe; it is 
carried out in a purely self-sacrificing and disinterested way by 





* Ruling the Planets. By Mina E. Burton. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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Stephen Maurice, the dead man’s double. And when all is 
done, the several complications worked out, the fortune jeopard- 
ized by Herbert’s untimely death rescued from the hospitals that 
were to have been residuary legatees, and all at no greater cost 
than an apparently harmless deception which really furthered 
instead of thwarting the true wishes of a stupid testator, the 
whole turns out to have been unnecessary. The end desired 
could have been attained without it. But then, of course, one 
novel the less would have been constructed. The story is told 
with much elaboration and is entertaining in a mild way that 
will endear it to many readers who depend on fiction for most 
of their amusement. 

In Rose and Ninette* M. Alphonse Daudet has put himself 
on record against divorce, but in a characteristic way. His hero, 
a successful dramatist, has been divorced just two weeks from a 
wife of eighteen years’ standing, when the story opens. He is 
still in the great joy of freedom from a yoke which has been 
galling, and has been so without fault on his part. True, for 
the sake of his two daughters, whom he loves with a true 
fatherly affection, and whose future he does not want to com- 
promise, he has allowed himself to seem the sinner. Madame, 
whose reputation is uncompromised, and by collusion with whom 
on the part of her husband and a friendly magistrate the divorce 
has been obtained, presently marries the cousin who has been one 
of the causes of domestic unhappiness. But only one of the causes 
—the chief is madame herself, a cold, vain, mean, and insincere 
creature, studied, apparently, from the same model as that used 
by Daudet when he created the terrible wife in One of the 
Immortals. Régis:de Fagan, the ex-husband, soon falls in love 
with his landlady, an apparent widow with a charming boy of 
ten, and is congratulating himself upon his tardy good fortune 
in having met a sincere, frank, honest, and virtuous woman with 
whom he may find the pure home-life he has always craved, 
when he learns that her husband is still living. One day Mad- 
ame Hulin tells him the story of her remediless separation from 
her husband. But when he counsels divorce, she will have none 
of it. She is,Catholic; her “dear mother called divorce a sacri- 
lege, and I myself, brought up with her ideas—” in short, the 
thought is repugnant to her. However, it is not the religious 
objection on which Daudet lays stress, but on the impossibility 
of a real separation of interests between people who have been 


* Rose and Ninette: A Story of the Morals and Manners of the Day. By Alphonse 
Daudet. Translated by Mary J. Serrano. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 
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married and become parents. De Fagan ends by finding the 
miseries he endured in his legitimate family merely intensified 
by the separation which has weakened his rights over his 
children without weakening his love for them or lessening his 
care. “Ah,” he says to Madame Hulin, when the suicide of her 
husband has left her a widow, “when one has children, divorce 
is not even a dissolution of the bond.” There is no solution of 
domestic difficulties but endurance—the integrity of marriage rests 
on foundations too deep to be shaken without plunging society 
itself into the abyss. They say that Daudet reckons this his 
greatest novel. If so, he is not gauging it by an artistic but a 
social standard. As an object-lesson it has its uses, and in point 
of presentation it is entirely clean. It would not be true to call 
it wholly Christian in its purpose, but it is doubtless sanatory. 

The best “all round” novel we have read in many a day is 
Mr. Barrie’s Little Mintster.* The scene is laid in Thrums, where 
one would like always to keep the gentle dominie of the Glen 
Quharity school-house, since there he sees and tells of so many 
delightful things unrecorded elsewhere. Few of the Thrumsmen 
who contributed to the fun and pathos of his previous book are 
met with in this. Tammas the humorist and Gavin Birse the 
postman stand almost alone, and alas! the latter forgets to drop 
a word concerning Mag Lowney and what happened after she re- 
fused to “let him aff.” 

But whereas the other book was but a collection of sketches 
strung on the slightest thread of personality rather than of story, 
this has everything essential to a complete novel: an excellent 
plot, abundant incident, characters that live and breathe and act 
from their own initiative, a charming story of true love, just thrown 
into sufficient relief against a lower but yet not a base passion, 
as people ordinarily count baseness, to show what manner of 
man he is who tells it, and a delightful humor which is provo- 
cative of nothing but honest laughter. The scenes between Ga- 
vin and “ the Egyptian ” are perfect in their way, which is the way 
of a religious, pure-hearted, utterly unsophisticated man with a 
maid almost as soulless as Undine, infinitely more amusing, and 
as ready to take color from what is good. One finds Gavin very 
fortunate in the chance that threw him in the gypsy’s way, and 
reflects that even the Auld Licht pulpit would not have been too 
heavy a price to pay for her. Yet one rejoices also in the 
strong, admirable scene on the island, where Gavin’s faith in God 


* The Little Minister. By J. M. Barrie, author of 4 Window in Thrums. New York: 
United States Book Co. 
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and his manliness in the face of death so overpower the Auld 
Lichts of Thrums that they condone even his marriage to a 
gypsy over a pair of tongs, and with a fearful joy, as over one 
who had come back from the grave, reinstate him in triumph as 
their spiritual leader. These pages are full of wise, witty, and 
tender sayings, and of flashes of insight into the heart that as- 
tonish one more, coming from a man so young, than the brillian- 
cy and dash, and air of knowing everything without having 
learned it, that are so marked in Mr. Kipling’s still more preco- 
cious work. 


s 
> 





I.—THE CANON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.* 


This erudite and valuable work is the result of long and ar- 
duous labor by its venerable author, the Bishop of Erie. Its 
main object is to prove that the authority to determine the 
canon of Scripture was vested in the high-priest of Judaism, and 
transferred with all other prerogatives of his office to the Sove- 
reign Pontiff of the Christian Church; and that, by yirtue of this 
authority, the Alexandrine canon of the Old Testament, embrac- 
ing all the books sanctioned by the Council of Trent, was recog- 
nized in Palestine at the time of Christ, and handed over to the 
Christian Church by the Apostles. There are other topics also 
treated in connection with this one, particularly the respective 
merits of the Catholic and Protestant English versions of the 
Bible. 

Protestants can have no certain criterion by which to deter- 
mine a complete and indubitable canon of the sacred writings. 
There is no such criterion except the supreme, infallible authority 
of the Catholic Church. Biblical Protestantism is fast sinking in- 
to the sand on which it is built. The same task which was per- 
formed by Tertullian, Origen, and St. Irenzus devolves now on 
Catholic scholars: to defend the Scriptures against Jews and 
heretics. 

We welcome cordially the excellent contribution of Bishop 
Mullen to sacred science, and recommend it earnestly to all the 


clergy. 





2.—A HEBREW GRAMMAR.+ 


There are several elementary Hebrew grammars which are 


* The Canon of the Old Testament. By Tobias Mullen, Bishop of Erie. New York: 
Pustet & Co. 

+A Practical Introductory Hebrew Grammar. By Edwin Cone Bissell, Professor in 
Hartford Theological Seminary. Hartford Theological Seminary. 
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all good and substantially alike. This one certainly deserves to 
rank with them, and we are disposed to think that it has some 
special advantages of its own. The Hebrew type is excellent. 





3.—HINTS TO AUTHORS.* 


One seldom meets with so thoroughly enjoyable a book of 
practical instruction as Mr. Dixey gives us in his little volume. 

Having himself filled several editorial chairs, he is fully com- 
petent to treat his subject, and throughout shows a frank, earn- 
est desire to make his information useful to his readers. 

Any young writer, and indeed not a few old ones, would 
esteem themselves happy to have the friendly acquaintance of 
an experienced editor who would kindly tell them what he’ 
knows about authorship and its work. This is what Mr. Dixey 
has done: how to go about writing; subjects to choose, faults in 
style to avoid; how to criticise one’s own manuscript, prepare it 
for the press; with encouraging hints to the receivers of rejected 
manuscripts, how to write for magazines, newspapers, the stage, 
etc. We can think of no more useful book of its kind to put 
before our college and convent classes in rhetoric. 

The chapters on style, method, and the art of writing 
furnish many good points in the way of literary criticism which 
the members of our various Reading Unions might peruse with 
profit. 





4.—THE ROMAN RITUAL.t+ 


This is a new edition of Pustet’s Ritual. For shape, size, 
typography, and binding it is almost faultless. We have used a 
previous edition continuously for years and with great satisfac- 
tion, and in saying this we bear witness to the durability of the 
book as well as to its general usefulness. Nevertheless, what to 
many priests would be a small defect may be to others a grave 
one: there is no table of contents prefixed to the book and no 
general index affixed. An index of benedictions there is, of 
course, but none of the entire contents. Familiar use will ren- 
der this a merely nominal defect, but there are numbers of the 
clergy who have only occasional need of the complete Ritual, 
and who would find a table of contents and a general index of 
great convenience. 


* The Trade of Authorshif. By Wolstan Dixey, Editor of Treasure-Trove Magazine, 
etc., etc. Published by the Author, 73 Henry Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

+ Rituale Romanum, Pauli V. Pont. Max., jussu editum et a Benedicto XIV. auctum et 
castigatum, cui novissima accedit benedictionum et instructionum appendix. Editio tertia 
post typicam. Ratisbonz, Neo Eboraci et Cincinnatii: Fr. Pustet. 1892. 
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5.—THE AMERICAN HIERARCHY.* 


* 
The Hierarchy of the Catholic Church in the United States, 
by Maurice Francis Egan, LL.D., introduces its subjects in pen 
colors of rare harmony and brilliancy, seen even through the 
thick veil of modesty which the American prelates possess. 
Judged by what numbers have already been issued, the work 
complete will contain reliable and succinct biographies of the 
cardinal, the archbishops, and the bishops of the territory cover- 
ed in the title, together with historical sketches of the episcopal 
sees in alphabetical order of provinces. This arrangement gives 
Baltimore, with the Cardinal Metropolitan of the American Church, 
the first place. The author's ability to carry on the work un- 
dertaken is seen in the first subject, and his embellishing of those 
following is equally radiant and true. The richness of the work 
does not end at the desk of the editor, for to make it worthy of 
the aim, art, photography, engraving, and press are united to 
produce an effect seldom attained. Published with the concur- 
rence and approval of the hierarchy, its exactness may be relied 
upon, while its typographical arrangement and insert binding, 
when completed, afford the subscriber an opportunity to possess 
an interesting and instructive volume of historical data of ex- 
cellent workmanship. Each of the first five parts contains three 
engravures, on steel-finished print, of the title-subjects, and the 
typography is interspersed with reproductions of exterior and 
interior views of American cathedrals and episcopal residences. 
Sold in subscription form at an estimated number of twenty 
parts. 


6.—HUNOLT’S SERMONS.t+ 


These volumes are the seventh and eighth of the entire series 
of Hunolt’s sermons got out by the enterprise of the Messrs. 
Benziger. The two volumes contain seventy-six sermons, adapt- 
ed to all the Sundays and most of the holy-days of the year. 
The translator and editor, Rev. J. Allen, D.D., of East London, 
South Africa, has added a full index of all the sermons, and an 
alphabetical one of the principal subjects treated. A feature of 
peculiar value for practical purposes are the marginal notes, or 
rather, abstracts of paragraphs. These are plentifully distributed 


* The Hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church in the United States, By Maurice Fran- 
cis Egan, LL.D, Philadelphia: George Barrie. 

+The Good Christian ; or, Sermons on the Chief Christian Virtues. By Rev. Francis Hu- 
nolt, S.J. VolumesI. and II. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros. 
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through the work, and though not over-condensed, are brief enough 
to be used as skeletons of the subject-matter, marking divisions 
and indicating the argument or instruction to be followed. 

On the appearance of the first volume of this series we ex- 
messed our welcome of it and our appreciation of Father Hu- 
nolt as a great mission preacher, as well as an instructor in 
Christian morality. It would be hard to exaggerate the benefit 
to be gained by the study of his style and the assimilation of 
his spirit. The mingled authority and jkindliness of the Catholic 
preacher are well exemplified in Father Hunolt. The steady use 
of his matter cannot fail to improve the Catholic preacher in an 
eminent degree. 

The present volumes treat of supremely important topics, 
such as the presence of God, the union of fear and love in the 
divine service, the evil effects of venial sin, reverence for holy 
things, gratitude, prayer, conformity to the divine will, fraternal 
love and correction, and the joy of a good conscience. Some of 
the sermons are short, others of medium length. Of these latter 
it may be well to say that they ‘can either be used as complete 
discourses fully developing their topics, or broken up into two 
or more separate sermons, their divisions and the editor’s in- 
dexes and notes enabling one to do so with facility. In con- 
clusion we wish to express our hearty praise of the publishers, 
not only for the style in which the printing and binding are 
done, but for their services to religion in starting and continuing 
the series. 
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THE COLUMBIAN 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, 
ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, 
415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


THE intrinsic value of books for children, no less than the 
price, is a matter of serious consideration by thoughtful parents 
and teachers. To secure the best results from an educational 
point of view, untrained minds cannot be allowed to choose at 
random books from public libraries. In many localities the 
stories most widely diffused and easiest to get present to young 
folks types of character unworthy of imitation. Daring acts of 
disobedience in school and out of school are frequently depicted 
in glowing colors. A vast quantity of reading matter is distri- 
buted broadcast throughout the United States which is chiefly 
concerned with the doings, real and imaginary, of youthful 
criminals. Books of this kind exert a most pernicious influence 
by bringing the inquiring mind of young folks in contact with 
the worst side of human nature. 

For many reasons, healthful, interesting stories, with a good 
moral tone, are not sufficiently known in the home circle and in 
school libraries. When placed within their reach children will 
read attractive books. Hence the need of securing for them 
guidance from those competent to make a personal inspection of 
books adapted to their needs. With this object in view the 
Columbian Reading Union has prepared a list selected from the 
very excellent collection of Books for the Young published by 
Messrs. Charles, Scribner’s Sons. A special order blank will be 
sent with the list which will secure a liberal discount. By send- 
ing ten cents in postage stamps a copy of this list and an illus- 
trated catalogue may be obtained from the Columbian Reading 


Union. 
* * * 


Jules Verne, the prince of story-tellers for young people, is 
known among his friends and neighbors at Amiens, in France, 
as a devout member of the Catholic Church. When a boy he 
began to make plans and gather material for his wonderful 
books, which have done so much to popularize the latest develop- 
ments of science. As an indication of the plan adopted in the 
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list prepared by the Columbian Reading Union we give the titles 
of the books by this famous Catholic author. The net price 
shows the discount allowed: 


Retail Net 
Author. Titles of Books. Price. Price. Postage. 
JULES VERNE.—The Exploration of the World. Three 
volumes, each with over too full-page 
illustrations and maps. 
Famous Travels and Travellers. . . $2.50 $1.88 $0.21 
The Great Navigators of the Eighteenth 
Century. 2.50 1.88 .21 
The Great Nav igators of the Nineteenth 
Century. 2.50 1.88 21 
Michael Strogoff ; or, The Courier of the 
far. 2,00 1.50 19 
A Floating City and the Blockade-Run- 
ners. . : 2.00 1.50 19 
Hector Servadac. . ; ; , «<, 200 1.50 19 
Dick Sands. . - 200 1.50 19 
A Journey to the Centre of the Earth. . 2.00 1.50 19 
From the Earth to the Moon. ; - 260 1.50 .19 
The Steam House. : : . i mae 1.50 .19 
The Giant Raft. . : ; . «2108 1.50 .19° 
The Mysterious Island. : , « B50 1.88 19 


Young folks should be encouraged to talk about the books 
they read, and, if possible, to write a short account of the rea- 
sons why a particular book is interesting. The Columbian Read- 
ing Union will gladly accept written notices of books from young 


readers. For some time the plan here proposed has been tested ~ 


at the School Library in New York City under the supervision 
of one of the Paulist Fathers. A specimen of the results to be 
expected may be seen in the following notices of books read 
during the past year by a Catholic boy. He is about fourteen 
years of age, and has neither the leisure nor the educational en- 
vironment of little Lord Fauntleroy. Truly he represents the 
vast army of intelligent boys working in first-class stores through- 
out the length and breadth of the United States. At the public 
libraries these boys are known as eager readers. That they 
might be trained to become discriminating readers may be shown 
by these critical notes representing a boy’s own thoughts and im- 
pressions expressed in his own language: 


Life of St. Aloysius Gonzaga. By Students of St. Francis Xavier’s 
College. Edited by Rev. J. F. X. O’Connor, S.J. 


“This is a book that a person could read over and over again 
without getting tired of it. There is a litany at the end that 
every boy who reads this book should say, at least once a week. 
In the inside there is an elegant engraving of St. Aloysius hold- 
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ing a cross in his hand, and I think it is such a pretty picture 
that there is not a Catholic boy who would see it but would 
feel like trying to imitate this holy saint. It is interesting also 
to read about his father and his father’s family, and how he gave 
up all his riches and elegant clothes to be one of God’s chosen 


people.” 
Very Much Abroad. By F. C. Burnand. 


“T think this book is more for men than for boys.. The hu- 
mor in it is not the kind a boy likes, and another thing, I do 
not think a person could read very much of it at a time. Some 
parts of it are very good, but there is too much of the one 
thing for a boy. It is kind of English, and most of the pages 
are stuck together. I liked some parts of it very well.” 


A Jolly Fellowship. By Frank Stockton. 


“This story is not only a good one, but has some of the 
best humor in it that you would want to read. It is told in 
such a dry way, you would have to laugh at it if you had lost 
a five-dollar bill. In the introduction the author states that a 
man could read this book and would be pleased with it, and 
it is indeed the truth. 

“In the story one boy is supposed to act as guardian over 
the other, but the guardian is led into the biggest scrapes by the 
one under his charge. On their journey they meet a party of 
a father and a mother and a little girl. The little girl leads 
them into more scrapes. 

“The father of the little girl is a foolish kind of a man, and 
does whatever his daughter tells him to do; and, like the boys, 
he is always getting into a comical situation. At last the parents 
send her to a boarding-school, and she gets better. The book 
has nice print, and is a capital story-book. Mr. Stockton is a 
very fine author.” 


Among the Lakes. By William O. Stoddard. 


“In this story the author introduces a country boy and a 
city boy. The boy from the city thinks he knows everything, 
and comes to find out he don’t know half as much as the coun- 
try boy: 

“ Stoddard, I think, writes the best story books published. 
In this book he writes just as a country boy acts. It has nice 
print, is a very nice book for a boy and would do for some girls 
as well, because he brings in some little girls that have an impor- 
tant part in the story.” 


Hans Brinker. By Mary Mapes Dodge. 


“A fine book and a book you can learn out of if you think of 
what you are reading. It is a very interesting story, and the 
authoress explains the different places where the boys go to 
while they are on skates. While the boys are skating they talk 
of all the battles, and all the riots, and floods, and the people, 
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and in fact all the principal things that ever happened or oc- 
curred in Holland. Things you have learned in school and you 
have forgotten are brought back to your memory. The Hollan- 
der’s mode of life, what he eats, how he enjoys himself, are all 
told you in the story. The story itself is very pathetic, almost 
to the end. Hans, the hero, is a big, strong boy for his age, 
like all heroes are, and at the end becomes a great physician, 
the sick father gets cured and becomes quite rich. Truly this is 
an interesting book.” 


The Boy Emigrants. By Noah Brooks. 


“A story of four boys’ adventures going to the gold mines; 
and for a boy that likes to read adventures this is just the book 
he wants. One of the reasons for myself liking the book is, 
that there is not too many hair-breadth escapes, and that each 
boy does not find a nugget of gold worth a million dollars, 
like you read in other story books of boys going to the gold 
mines. 

“The print is nice and large, and there is no danger of hurt- 
ing your eyes reading it. The story is based on some country 
boys starting out to make a little money to help the family get 
along, and they go to the gold mines to make it. On their way 
they meet with atlventures, and get along as country boys do. 
Noah Brooks is 2 very good author, and writes just as country 
boys speak and act. I think this book is one of the best story 
books I ever read.” 


* * % 


From a recent issue of the Prlot we take the following graphic 
account of a joint conference of the Catholic Reading Circles 
established at Boston: 


The announcement that the Rev. Thomas McMillan, of the 
Paulists, New York, representing the Columbian Reading Union, 
would meet representatives of the Catholic Reading Circles of 
Boston and its neighborhood, at the rooms of the Catholic 
Union, Tremont Street, Boston, last Sunday night, attracted 
thither a large assemblage. The Circles represented were the 
Catholic Union, of Boston; the John Boyle O’Reilly, of Boston ; 
the Newman, South Boston; the Hecker, Everett; the Father 
Druillettes, Plymouth. 

The meeting was called to order at 8 P.M. by Mr. John P. 
Leahy. He briefly sketched the work which the Catholic Reading 
Union has done, and is still to do, in impressing on the commu- 
nity at large the intellectual strength of Catholics. We can take 
courage and suggestion from the work accomplished by the 
Methodists through their Chautauqua Reading Circle movement. 


-Referring to the large delegations present from the various 


Circles, he said that the opportunity for interchange of opinion 
thus presented should not be lost; and proposed that a confer- 
ence would be in order. 

Mr. Bernard L. Corr was then moved to the chair, and the 
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proposed conference proceeded. Mr. Corr dwelt on one especial 
benefit resulting from the Reading Circles—the strengthening of 
young Catholics in correct knowledge of history. How many of 
them (the reference, of course, was to Catholics educated in pub- 
lic schools) had thus been afforded a much-needed opportunity 
to correct the false notions imbibed from bigoted text-books. 

Mr. Corr then requested each president to outline the plan 
on which his or her Circle is conducted. This was done. Mary 
Elizabeth Blake, president of the Catholic Union Circle, spoke 
of the large membership roll and the comparatively small attend- 
ance of active workers at the meetings. An animated discussion 
ensued as to how this difficulty might be remedied. The sub- 
ject of creating more originality in the discussions was also 
touched upon. Mrs. Blake adverted to the fact that the member- 
ship of nearly all the Circles was exclusively feminine, and ex- 
pressed her conviction that it would be an advantage to encou- 
rage the membership of young men. Mr. John D. Drum, of the 
Boston College English High-School, spoke on the same line, 
and instanced the success of a literary association which had its 
origin in one of the Boston evening high-schools, for the en- 
couragement of Catholics. 

Mr. C. J. Regan, president of the Hecker Circle of Everett, 
was proud to state that of the twenty-four active members of 
the Circle he represented eight were young men, and all were 
present (applause). F. F. Driscoll spoke for the same Circle. 

To facilitate interchange of visits among the Circles the 
meeting times and places of each were given, as follows: 

Catholic Union Circle, Boston—Rooms, 602 Tremont Street, 
second and fourth Thursdays of the month, 8 P.M. 

John Boyle O’Reilly Circle of Boston—Catholic Union Rooms, 
as above, second and fourth Fridays, 8 P.M. 

Newman Circle, South Boston, at the house of the presi- 
dent, Miss E. A. McMahon, 273 Gold Street, every other Wed- 
nesday, 8 P.M. 

Hecker Circle, Everett—Basement.of St. Mary’s Church, first 
and third Mondays, 8 P.M. 

Druillettes Circle, Plymouth—basement of St. Peter’s Church, 
second and last Fridays, 8 P.M. 

The flourishing Brookline Circle, unfortunately not repre- 
sented, has its meeting in the basement of the Church of the 
Assumption, first and third Wednesdays, 8 P.M. 

At this juncture Mr. Leahy entered, escorting Father 
McMillan, who was heartily welcomed. The presidents were in- 
vited to give Father McMillan a brief synopsis of the work of 
their respective Circles. 


A WHOLESOME VARIETY OF METHODS. 


Mrs. Blake summarized the work of the Catholic Union’ 
Circle as follows: First year devoted to the study of Fahiola, 
Calista, and The Pearl of Antioch, three novels built on the 
history of the Primitive Church; second year given almost en- 
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tirely to the works of Cardinal Newman; the third year is be- 
ing given to American Catholic writers of the past and present 
generation, including representative churchmen, like the late 
Bishop England and Bishop John Lancaster Spalding; publi- 
cists, as Brownson; historians, as Dr. John Gilmary Shea; essay- 
ists, as Agnes Repplier; novelists, as Marion Crawford, Maurice 
F. Egan, etc. The preparation of short papers on the subjects 
under consideration is a feature of the work, though oral dis- 
cussion is preferred. The reading of striking passages from the 
books in hand is always on the programme. The Circle forms 
no circulating library, but encourages members each to buy the 
book or books which may engage the attention of any given 
meeting—thus promoting the circulation of Catholic literature. 

Katherine E. Conway, president of the John Boyle O'Reilly 
Circle, gave this summary of work: First year spent on the 
novels, “Group I.,” in the Columbian Reading Union lists, based 
on the history of the Primitive Church. The chief feature of 
each meeting was an essay on some related subject, as “The 
Church of the Catacombs,” “The Pagan Vestal and the Chris- 
tian Nun,” “St. Cecilia and Church Music,” etc. The second 
year, the same series continued, alternated with evenings given 
to eminent personages in American Catholic history. The third 
year is being given to modern Catholic novelists, biographers, 
and essayists; the Circle being at present engaged on the works 
of Kathleen O'Meara. Each book is illustrated by what may be 
called “related work.” For example, the programme for the 
evening devoted to Frederic Ozanam included also a brief sketch 
of the life of St. Vincent de Paul and a history of the local 
Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul. The reading of literary 
selections and the answering of the queries given out from the 
“question box” are regular features of the meetings. This 
Circle has a small circulating library. 

Miss Ella A. McMahon, president of the Newman Circle, and a 
veritable pioneer in Reading Circle work in Boston, gave an inter- 
esting account of how her Circle had dropped away from novel- 
reading, and become close students of ‘church history. The 
Newman Circle had sketched out an admirable plan of work 
covering the interval from Charlemagne to the French Revolu- 
tion. At the meetings the members alternate an event with a 
personage. They respond to the roll-call with a quotation from 
a Catholic author. 

Mr. Regan, president of the Hecker Circle of Everett, said 
that it was managed on lines quite similar to those of the Catho- 
lic Union of Boston. Sometimes an evening was devoted to 
the works of some eminent modern author. They had a John 
Boyle O’Reilly night, which had been much enjoyed; and they 
had found much pleasure, too, in the works of Mary Elizabeth 
Blake. 

Miss O’Brien, president of the Druillettes Circle of Plymouth, 
told brightly how their Circle got its name. Father Gabriel 
Druillettes visited Plymouth on diplomatic business, under the 
VOL. LIV.—60 
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protection of Governor Bradford, in 1651, and was the first 
priest ever to set foot on the historic “rock.” This was at a 
time when priests were proscribed in Massachusetts. Her Circle 
was in its second year of existence; had devoted the first year 
to the poets of England and Ireland, and was now engaged 
on alternate meetings with church history and the poets of 


America. 
After these accounts, to which he listened with great interest, 


FATHER MCMILLAN MADE A BRIEF ADDRESS. 


He congratulated Boston on its acknowledged leadership in 
the Reading Circle movement, at which even New York, not 
readily disposed to yield any pre-eminence to Boston, rejoiced. 
The statements of work and methods to which he had just 
listened delighted him, because they showed how thoroughly the 
principle of Home Rule obtained in the organization. He had 
been often importuned, in connection with the Columbian Read- 
ing Union, to form what he called a central despotism. But he 
disapproved of every sort of despotism, and wished each Circle 
to be independent, and to adapt its methods to the local needs. 
He liked such a locality feeling as, for example, the Druillettes 
Circle of Plymouth has evinced, even in the choice of its name. 
He spoke of the necessity for making Reading Circle libraries, 
where such existed, attractive. 

In the Watchwords from John Boyle O'Reilly, he said, there 
is a good word about the right kind of bait. Bait your libraries 
and your Reading Circle work generally with good, bright fiction 
for the young, and by degrees they will get an appetite for 
more solid reading. 

Father McMillan spoke of the work the members might do in 
getting Catholic books into the public libraries. Catholics paid 
their full proportion for the maintenance of said libraries, and 
this should be considered in the selection of books. It was in 
the hands of Catholics themselves to see that for anti-Catholic 
books in public libraries antidotes should be found in the same 
place. 
In conclusion Father McMillan said that there were people 
who couldn’t be quite easy unless antique precedents could be 
found for modern enterprises. He had found, he said, a suffi- 
ciently hoary precedent for the modern Reading Circle movement 
away back in the University of Paris in the time of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. There were three students, close friends, who were clever 
enough, but so poor as to have only one full suit of clothing 
among them. This each one donned in turn to attend the public 
lectures, at which he was most attentive and took full notes. 
These he carried back and imparted to his waiting companions; 
and together they discussed the lecture. Here was a small but 
efficient Reading Circle. 

In conclusion Father McMillan urged all to renewed enthu- 
siasm and perseverance. 
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Then a brief reception followed, Mr. Leahy presenting the 
members individually to Father McMillan. 


* * * 


In reply to a correspondent who asks whether conversions to 
the Catholic Church have ceased in England, we quote a portion 
of an editorial notice of Cardinal Manning in the London Zad/et 
of ‘January 23, 1892: “A few years ago a statesman was seri- 
ously inquiring whether it were possible for a man to be at the 
same time a good Catholic and a good citizen of the English 
state. What a score of pamphlets failed to prove to the average 
Protestant reader has since been so demonstrated by one blame- 
less life lived directly before the eyes of the people that the very 
problem itself has come to be forgotten. Cardinal Manning knew 
his countrymen well when he trusted them so wholly. He held 
firmly that neither prejudice nor the grotesque tradition of ages 
would prevent them from acknowledging and acclaiming goodness 
and truth when they knew it; and he lived long enough to see 
how surely the daily practice of his own life was setting the seal 
to his theory. . . . While the stream of individual converts 
continues to flow steadily, there is another movement going 
silently forward among the English people which may have even 
larger and more lasting consequences. As we see the whole 
ritual and ceremonial and doctrine of the Establishment being 
slowly transformed before our eyes, and its sons persuading them- 
selves that they are not Protestants at all, so among the masses 
the dying out of the old anti-national tradition is opening up 
possibilities of conversions which shall not be by twos or threes. 
For the first time since the Reformation, the example of individ- 
ual lives, of lives that make perfect record of the faith that is in 
them, has its right weight in the country.” 

In America also “the possibilities of conversions” are now 
more numerous than formerly. The road to the church is more 
easy to find. By the zealous efforts of Catholic Reading Circles 
that road may be made still more luminous and attractive. 
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WITH THE PUBLISHER. 


THE Publisher feels that he should congratulate the readers of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD as well as the contributors on the suc- 
cess of the Manning number. Unqualified encomiums have come 
from all sides,.and indeed from unexpected quarters, on the time- 
liness and appropriateness of such an issue. Manning is a name 
that has touched the hearts of rich and poor, and both classes 
were anxious to have honor done to his memory. THE CATHO- 
LIC WORLD was second to none of the magazines in performing 
this duty, and from letters received during the past month its 
readers have thoroughly appreciated its efforts. 


+ 
> 


The death of Cardinal Manning has been the occasion for 
the publication of a large number of interesting reminiscences of 
his life written from many and diverse points of view. Append- 
ed is a list of the most worthy of notice. In the Contemporary 
Review for last month a close personal friend of the cardinal, 
Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, who is doubtless known to our readers 
under his nom de plume “John Oldcastle,” gives a brief sketch, 
while Mrs. Sheldon Amos, one of the many ladies devoted to 
charitable work in London, the Reverend Benjamin Waugh, 
whose great work for the prevention of cruelty to children is 
well known, and Mr. Percy Bunting, the editor of the Review 
give the impressions produced by the cardinal upon open-minded 
Protestants. In the éneteenth Century we have the Anglican 
clergyman’s view of the Cardinal from the pen of the Rev. Regi- 
nald G. Wilberforce. In the Month a former secretary of Dr. 
Manning gives an interesting account. In addition, already an- 
nouncements have been made of two biographies, one by Mr. 
Meynell, the other by the unfortunate Mr. A. W. Hutton. 
These volumes, however, will be only a prelude to the full and 
complete life which will be published hereafter; for the cardinal 
carefully kept his correspondence, and has left instructions to 
literary executors for its publication. 


& 
> 








The interest excited by economical questions has spread to 
the compilers of text-books. Father Liberatore has published a 
volume which has recently been translated into English, and a 
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writer who is highly valued and appreciated, Mr. C. Devas, has 
written for the Stonyhurst series a volume on the same subject. 


~ 
> 


It is a pleasure to see announced a reprint of the essays on 
the Relations of the Church to Society by Father Edmund 
O’Reilly, S.J. These essays appeared in the /risk Monthly many 
years ago, and called forth the warmest commendation of Car- 
dinal Newman. In collecting and reprinting them the editors of 
the valuable series to which they belong have increased the 
obligations under which they have placed all lovers of good 
literature. 





»~ 





The Catholic University of America is already giving to the 
world solid proofs of the learning which it was founded to pro- 
mote. In addition to the works of Dr. Bouquillon, Dr. Hy- 
vernat, Professor of Oriental Languages, Egyptology, and Assyriol- 
ogy, has lately published a large illustrated volume giving an 
account of the archeology and an interpretation of the in- 
scriptions of Armenia, Kurdistan, and Mesopotamia. 


> 
> 


The Publisher would call the attention of his readers to the 
enterprise of a well-known firm of English publishers. For the 





small sum of twelve cents Messrs. Burns & Oates have issued a 
series of devotional works which includes the New Testament, 
the /mitation of Christ, Missal for the Laity bound in cloth, and 
Catholic Belief, by Dr. Faa di Bruno. 


~—> 
o> 


One of the first tangible results of the Convention of the 
Apostolate of the Press, lately held here, is the publication of all 
the papers read during the two days’ sessions. This book of 
one hundred and seventy-six pages, in uniform size with THE 
. CATHOLIC WORLD, has been issued by the Columbus Press at 
the urgent request of the delegates, as well as to satisfy the de- 
mand of many throughout the country who were unable to at- 
tend the Convention, but who awaited anxiously the results of 
its deliberations. Here will be found, then, the utterances of 
prominent Catholics from all parts of the country voicing the 
missionary campaign spirit becoming so active in the Catholic 
Church. The Publisher would suggest to the readers of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD, all of whom he feels should be leaders in 
this missionary campaign among non-Catholics, the advisability 
of securing copies of this report, reading the different papers 
carefully, and distributing them among their Catholic and non 
Catholic friends. 
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The value of these papers as furnishing food for thought and 
stimulus for action in behalf of the cause of Truth through the 
agency of the Press cannot be overrated. The character of the 
articles is such as offer suggestions for practical good within 
the most narrow as well as within the most wide conditions, 
while the variety of methods suggested for furthering the spread 
of our holy religion through such an agency are such as to meet 
the wants of particular localities, just as much as they are fitted 
to meet every grade of capacity in the individual apostle. It is, 
as was intended, a hand-book for the man of zeal, wherever 
found and whatever his environment and opportunities. 

This Convention and its work, as embodied in this report, is to 
the layman what the annual convention of Catholic editors is to 
the fourth estate of the Catholic body. 





The edition is limited, and all orders should be sent at once 
to the office of the Columbus Press. Price, twenty-five cents a 
copy. A postal note for that amount is the most convenient 
form of remittance, which must invariably accompany all orders. 
It contains every paper and letter read before the Convention, 
thirty-five in number, and touches every point where the press 
can be applied in the cause of Catholic truth. 

The editor is much annoyed that the name of Mr. John A. 
MacCabe, Principal of the Normal School, Ottawa, Canada, and 
one of the most prominent members of the Convention, was omit- 
ted in preparing the list for the press. 





The Publisher would suggest that a form of labor in behalf 
of the work of the Apostolate of the Press, and one that has 
been repeatedly suggested in these pages, is the very practical 
work his readers can do in behalf of the extension of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD among their acquaintances. How much good 
can come from a reference to it in conversation, to a discussion 
of the articles or a particular article found in its pages! Make 
the magazine better known and feel that it is your duty to do so. 





The Catholic Publication Society Co. has recently published : 


Succat ; or, Sixty Years of the Life of St. Patrick. By Very 
Rev. Mgr. Gradwell. 

Ireland and St. Patrick: A study of the Saint’s character, 
and of the results of his Apdstolate. By Rev. W. B. 
Morris, of the Oratory. 

Memoirs (chiefly autobiographical) of Richard Robert Madden, 
M.D. Edited by his son, T. More Madden, M.D. 

Seeds and Sheaves: Thoughts for Incurables. By Lady Lo- 
vat. With prefatory verses by Aubrey de Vere. 
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Ballads and Lyrics. By Katharine Tynan. 
Frequent Communion. By Father Joseph Hube. Trans- 
lated by Rev. C. A. Barchi, S.J. 
Works of St. John of the Cross. Edited by David Lewis. 
Second (final) volume. 
The same company announces: 


The Letters of the late Archbishop Ullathorne. Edited by 
Augusta Theodosia Drane. (Sequel to the Awtobiogra- 
phy.) 

The Position of the Catholic Church in England and Wales 
during the last two Centuries. Retrospect and forecast. 
By Thomas Murphy. With a preface by Lord Braye. 

The Conversion of the Teutonic Race. By Mrs. Hope. New 
edition, in two volumes, at reduced prices. 

The Passage of Our Lord to the Father. Conclusion of Life 
of Our Life. By Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. New volume, 
Quarterly series. 


The same company also has in preparation a complete and 
uniform edition of the Works of Pére Grou, edited by Rev. S. 
H. Frisbee, S.J., of Woodstock College: The Interior of Jesus 
and Mary has already appeared. The others are: A new trans- 
lation, in two volumes, of J/anual for Interior Souls, commonly 
known under its mutilated Protestant dress as “‘ Hidden Life of 
the Soul”; Morality Extracted from the Confessions of St. Austin, 
The Character of True Devotion, Spiritual Maxims explained, The 
Science of the Crucifix, The School of Christ, The Christian Sanc- 
tified by the Lord’s Prayer; and minor works. 

By arrangement with the executors of the late Monsignor 
Preston, the Catholic Publication Society Co. has taken over the 
platés and stock of his books from his publisher. New and im- 
proved editions will be issued as soon as the present ones are 
exhausted. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ORIENTAL RELIGIONS AND CHRISTIANITY. A course of Lectures delivered on 
the Ely Foundation before the Students of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, 1891. By Frank L. Ellinwood, D.D., Secretary of the Board. of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church U. S. A., etc. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

THE GLORIES OF DIVINE GRACE: A free rendering of the Original Treatise of 
P. Eusebius Nierenberg, S.J. By Dr. M.. Joseph Scheeben, Professor in the 
Archiepiscopal Seminary at Cologne. Translated by a Benedictine Monk 
of St. Meinrad’s Abbey, Ind. Second edition. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

THE REALM OF NATURE: An Outline of Physiography. By Hugh Robert Mill, 
D.Sc. Edin., Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh,etc. With 19 color- 
ed maps and 68 illustrations. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

HOFFMANN’S CATHOLIC DIRECTORY FOR 1892. Milwaukee: Hoffmann Bros. Co. 

MANUAL OF CHURCH History. By Rev. T. Gilmartin, Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 

THE MEMOIRS (CHIEFLY AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL) OF R. R. MADDEN, M.D.,, 
F.R.C.S., formerly Colonial Secretary of Western Australia, etc. Edited 
by his son, Thomas’ More Madden, M.D., F.R.C.S.E. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society Co. 
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IRELAND AND ST. PATRICK. By William Bullen Morris, of the Oratory of St. 
Philip Neri. New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co.; London: 
Burns & Oates. 

LIFE OF OUR LORD UPON EARTH (considered in its historical, chronological, and 
geographical relations). By Samuel J. Andrews. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

THE CEREMONIES OF SOME ECCLESIASTICAL FUNCTIONS. By the Rev, Daniel 
O’Loan, Dean, Maynooth College. Dublin: Browne & Nolan. 

LIFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. By John Morel (translated from the French). 
New York: Press of the Mission of the Immaculate Virgin, Mount Loret- 


to, Staten Island. 
PAMPHLETS. 


GUIDING STAR; OR, LIGHT IN DARKNESS (choice of a staté-of life). Philadel- 
phia: H. L. Kilner & Co. 

THE MEANING OF THE ETHICAL MOVEMENT. Fifth anniversary address. By 
W. L. Sheldon, Lecturer of the Ethical Society of St. Louis. St. Louis: 
Commercial Printing Co. 

EDUCATION : TO WHOM DOESIT BELONG? A Rejoinder to the Civilta Cattolica. 
By the Rev. Thomas Bouquillon, D.D., Professor of. Moral Theology at the 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. Baltimore: John Mur- 
phy & Co. 

VISITS TO ST. JOSEPH FOR EVERY DAY IN THE MONTH. Dedicated to the zeal- 
ous clients of that Saint. By a Spiritual Daughter of St. Teresa. New York 
and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet. 

SHORT LINE TO THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Rev. J. W. Book, R.D. 
Fourth edition. Published by the author, Cannelton, Perry Co., Ind. 

THE REASONABLENESS OF THE CEREMONIES OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By 
Rev. J. J. Burke. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

THE FALL AND THE RESURRECTION OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL: A translation 

_ of the last chapters of “ Les Nations Frémissantes contre Jesus Christ et son 
Eglise,” by the Abbé Joseph Lémann. New York: The Vatican Library 
Co., 84 Church St. : 

MISSION WORK AMONG THE NEGROES AND INDIANS, What is being accom- 
plished by means of the annual collection taken up for our missions. Bal- 
timore: Foley Bros., Printers. ° 

THE SUPREMACY OF THE SPIRITUAL. By Edward Randall Knowles. Wor- 
cester, Mass.: Published by the author. 

THE STATE Last: A Study of Doctor Bouquillon’s Pamphlet: “ Education: To 
whom does it belong?” With a supplement reviewing Dr. Bouquillon’s 
Rejoinder to Critics. By Rev. James Conway, S.J., Canisius College, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 





GOLD DUST. 


“Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh,” so I want to speak of ‘‘ Gold 
Dust.” I have proved it to be so good that I want every woman who has to work to know 
how much easier it will make their work. It is somewhat similar to other Washing Powders, 
but is much cheaper and more effective. When I got the first package, I emptied some into 
a pail and put it on the table to experiment with in any and every place where I would use 
soap. I have found it to be better than the best soap I ever used. When washing dishes it 
makes the water soft for the hands; silverware washed with it keeps brighter; tinware re- 
quires only about half the work to keep it shining ; and last, but not least, is the clean, sweet 
dish-cloths which you can have with far less trouble than if soap is used. I had ‘some stove 
zincs which were all specked from ashes or some other cause; I had tried everything on them 
that I knew of, but one cleaning with Gold Dust was worth more than all the rest. 

And now a word about washing with it. I don’t put my clothes asoak Sunday night, 
any other night, but Monday morning I get breakfast and eafi¢; then I sort over the clothes 
and put them to soak in warm water, to which I have added a level tablespoonful of Gold Dust 
Washing Powder for each pail of water; next, I wash dishes, make beds, and so on, for about 
two hours; then I finish my wash, by rubbing, boiling, sudsing, and rinsing as usual ;, but the 
rubbing is more in name than in reality, except in a few badly soiled places; and I only let the 
clothes fairly boil up. I get my wash out in good time and the clothes are clear and white. 
It does not hurt my hands, so I will risk the clothes. Several months’ use has only added to 
my appreciation of it for all kinds of kitchen and laundry work. Try it, sisters, and be con- 
vinced.— Mrs. Eva GAILLARD, Box 209, Girard, Pa. 











